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THE UNITEDSTATES AND THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Tur United States and the United Kinedom—sometimes 
called “ The Mother and Daughter”—are the two great 
commercial powers of the New and the Old World, and all 
history demonstrates that while in this relative position they 
must be rivals, and rivals are ne ver friends. The old adage, 
“There is no friendship in trade,” is equally true with respect 
to nations as individuals. It is most espec ially applicable to 


the present age, when the commercial spirit is rampant and 


the power of nations depends more on the purse than the sword. 

Accordingly a great portion of the wars of modern Europe, 
may be tr: aced to commercial riv: ury. Such were the long- 
continued and inveterate contests of Venice and Genoa, which 
equally disturbed the repose of Asia and Europe; such the 
famous naval struggle between England and Holland, which 
deluged the sea with blood; and a careful perusal of history 
will distinctly show that it is not alone the ambition of con- 
quest or the love of glory that disturbs the peace of the world, 
but that avarice comes in for its full share. 

It is true that the centres of the United States and the 
United Kingdom are thousands of miles apart, but commerce 
makes neighbors of all nations; and if this were not so, the 
extremes of the two empires touch at a thousand points, and 
their national rivalry is fed from as many sources. Our own 
experience has taught us that in the future as in the past, the 
United States can never hope to remain on friendly terms 
with Enel: al nd except by submitting y on all occasions to her 
arrogant pretensions, or becoming the dupes or willing instru- 
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ments of her insidious policy. Almost all the difficulties in 
orel lations have been with her, and with the excep- 
ith Fran he United States 


have never been in hostility with any European power but 


Eng! L | I uld remel ( | too. that ir aji t! con 
flicts the latter was the aggressor. The Revolutionary Wa 
originated in the refi 1 ¢ U! mothe country to con to 
hei ubye \ merica thi rial w] 1 were claimed and 
exercised by all Englishmen; and tl nd Punic War was 
forced on the United States by a long-continued series of out 
rages on their commerce and citizens. Though first declared 
by them, it was strictiy a defensive war, because its sole ob- 


ject was to arrest these outrages. It aimed at no acquisition 
of territory, and demanded nothing but what it was willing 
to concede. 

poe these were the « nly eontests of force betw n the 
st powers, their in 

‘ies of resistance on the part of the Infant 

walla or pretensions of England. The long delay in surren- 
dering the forts on the frontiers of Canada as stipulated by 
treaty; the repeated refusals to conclude a commercial ar- 
rangement witl United § 
conceded to other nations; the difficulties with regard to the 
Fisheries, the North-Ea tern, and Oregon boundari¢ S, and in 
short every other difficulty that has occurred in the relations 
of the two powers, may be distinctly traced to an unfriendly 
policy orig inating in a peevish eeaiboniic m of past morti ifica- 
tions, coupled of - e with a sl ro jealousy of the future 
growth and pri sperity of the United States. Yet in the midst 
of all these demonstrations we are perpetua lly stultifi ied with 


States on such terms as had been 
], 
ii 


assurances of the most friendly disposition on the part of Eng- 
land, and lulled to sleep with the delusive idea that sheis clos ely 
associated with the Unit -d States in all those great effort ; of 
philanthropy through which that hypocritical power is affect- 
ing to christianize and eis vilize the world by subduing or over- 
awing weaker nations, and making them tributary to her 
avarice or ambition. 

If there were the slightest indications of any chang: in the 
policy of England towards the United States, this article had 
never been written. But so far from this, the contrary ig 
every day becoming more evident. Ever since the vast stride 
made by the United States from the shores of the Atlantic to 
those of the Pacific, the relations of the two —_ rs have be- 
come more conflicting and complic: ated, owing to the increas- 
ing jealousy and apprehensions of England. The statesmen 
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of that country begin to be aware that a most formidable rival 
to the commercial and naval eaceniinniy of England has 
sprung up as if by magic in the West, and that the Isthmus of 
Suez is about being superseded by ths at of Panama. All the 
great plans for securing the contro] of the commerce of the 
Eastern World, are rendered in a great measure obso olets > by 
events that have lately taken place in the West, and it has now 
become the first and greatest objec ‘t of British diploma ‘y to 
obtain by every means, honorable or dishonorable, the cor itrol 
of the only 3 route to the East which England does not now 
possess. Her American re liey Seay s taken precedence of her 
Asiatic, and she is now gradually preparing the way for ena- 
bling herself at any fire time to cut off all direct commu- 
nication between the possessions of the United oye 3; on the 
two great oceans of the world, except by land across the 
entire continent. This project was gradu: lly consummating 
by secret conventions at bn arshfield over the bottle, or in the 
~abins of fishing smacks on piscatory excursions; and but for 
a providential interpos ition, the people of the United States 
might at this moment have found themselves involved in a 
web of inextricable difficulties which could only have been 
cut by the s wort |. As it is, the new Democratic Administra- 
tion will receive from its pred ‘cessors a precious legacy of 
blind or wilful blunders from which it will require all its 
wisdom, honesty, and firmness, to extricate itself. 

In addition to these » pregnant proofs of the friendly di ispo- 
sition of England of which we are so confidently assured in 
the late Presidential Message, she is constantly wielding 
against the United States the whole-force of her Press with 
a view of re wenden ng the government and people not only ob- 
noxious, but infamous in the eyes of the world, while at the 
same time aiming a deadly blow at their internal peace, as 
well as outward prospe rity, by administering perpetual fuel 
to the fires of fanaticism ‘under the hypocritical pretext of 
sympathy for the African Slave. By perpetually stimulating 
the friends of “the entire human race” among ourselves, 
awakening new. ap prehensi sions on the part of one great section 
of the Union, and irritating the festering sore which is never 
thoroughly healed, she ho pes at length to scatter into conflict- 
ing elements that great constellation of stars whose increasing 
lustre is so ominous of the decline of her de parting glories. 

In addition to this, it cannot have escaped the notice of 
those who trace great e: auses to their ultimate consequences, 
that England is steadily aiming, by the i nce of-her Press 
and her power, so to modify the long-e tablished Law of Na- 
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tions as to suit her present condition and future purposes, 

: ; : : ca 
After having obtained possession of half a world under the 
sanction of that code, and reached the top of the ladder, she 
is kicking it from under her feet, because she has not only no 
Jonger any use for it, but begins to perceive she can now gain 
more by the adoption of opposite principles. 

The most important right of nations, as of individuals, is 


that of property—the right to the land t ey occupy. It is 
in fact the foundation of all their other rig! ts. the corner 
stone of the entire system of international law. There can 


pe no society of nations without a recognition ot the r onts 
et each other. It does not distinctly appear what were the 


precise rules regulating this important point among the na- 
tions of antiquity, or whether they re lized any right but 
that of the strongest; nor was this qu ion | ad] ted 
until the discovery of the New Worl ‘. by directine the am- 
bition of the great maritime powers of Em towards the 
° | > i } } } 1 . 
anoccupied wilderness of the West, rendered the adoption of 
cae E Pw, ; a oe ee a i en 
precise rules for the general government of all absolutely ne- 
eessary. There was not a little contention on the subject | 
tween Portugal, Spain, Holland, France, and England, and 


finally an appeal was made to the Pope, at that time the 
Sovereign Arbitrator between those who recognized no other 
superior. This gave rise to that famous Bull by which the 
New World* was apportioned among the different claimants of 
the Old. 

However arbitrary this decision may appear, it was based 
on principles of Natural Law universally acted on by indi- 
viduals in their interedurse with each other, in that state 
which is the nearest approach to the condition of nature with 
which we are acquainted. Even among our wildest Indians 
the finder of any article having no owner among the tribe 
is entitled to the possession; and he who erects a hut, or cul- 
tivates a spot of land not claimed by a1 Y other, or constructs 

a bow and arrows, is held to be entitled to them as his own 
siblasive property. “I have digged this well,” pees the Pa- 
triarch Abraham to the servants of Abimelech, who were 
trespassing on what, in the dry and arid regions of Syria and 
Palestine, was the most valu: ible of all property, because in- 
dispensable to the existence of herds and flocks in which their 
wealth altogether consisted. And this, we believe, is the first 
recorded example of a claim universally recognized among 
all nations, savage or civilized. 

*This Bull, also adjusted the claims of Portugal and Spain in Asia and 
\friea. 
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The same principle was applied to nations, and doubtless 
governed the Pope in his decision of this question, which, 
hough not entirely approved, was acquiesced in by all the 
rival powers, in so far as that they did not oppose it DY foree. 


When, however, the Reformation took place, and the King 





i > 1 . . . 
in tead Ol he | ope became the I cognized he 1d Ol the 
1 . ’ ) 1 —, . ‘ . . . 
Church of England, the rights of Spain to portions of Ame 
i 
. . 1 } 1 ° ‘11 $ ce | > 
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There can ] e ho reas mable doubt that this is the origin of 
the Musquito Protectorate, and that the celebrated manifest 
of Consul Chatfield was modelled from that of the renowned 
Captain Sawkins. His Lordship and the Consul are without 
doubt deeply read in the Ilistory of t 
But, be this as it may, the same principle on which the 


rights of individuals are based, with respect to property, was 


1C 


now applied to Nations. The Sovereign under whose flag 
any portion of the New World was first discovered, was hel 
to posse a prior right to its occupation, which he mig 
ercise at pleasure, and at any time most convenient, as there 


* History of the Buccaneers of America, vol. I, 270, 271. 
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was no specified limitation. One of the greatest infringe- 
ments on this right was on the part of England, which took 
formal possession of New Holland and New Zealand by 
proclamation, though without the shadow of any right of 
discovery, and on no ground of occupation but that of having 
made the former a receptacle for convicts who |! ad forfeited 
their character as British subjects. It was by thus taking 
advantage of her maritime ascendancy, England usurped the 
possession of what as since been discovered to be one of the 
richest regions of the globe. Yet notwithstanding this in 
fringement on the long-recognized principles of int rnational 
law, the rights of discovery and occupation have continued to 
be considered by all civilized powers except England as among 


the fundamental prin cip les of the Int ional Code. That 
government 13 P roceeding to unde rmin .and overthrow them 


in order to acquire a wider sphere for the exercise of that 
dominion of the seas and t that monoy ly ( fc ny? ‘ce to Vv hich 
she has so long aspired, and a j alot sy that this will at no 
distant period be disputed by the United States, is the key to 
all her policy in the New World. 

There is another new principle which England is attempting 
to foist into the Code of International Law, which, if uni- 
versally ac quiest eed in, will place every weaker nation at the 
mercy of the stronger. It is thus stated in a late number of 
the Edinburgh Review, and we have n it lately peeping 
forth from so mi: iny quarters, that we are convinced it is about 
to become, if it has not already become one of the leading 
principles of British policy. “ Each nation,” says the writer, 
“undoubtedly has an exclusive right to the possession of its 
own territory; but it must not abuse that right to the extent 
of debarring all other nations from a participation in its riches 
and its virtues. The only secure title to ] r perty, whether it 
be a hovel or an empire, is, that ‘the exclusive possession of 
one is for the neral benefit of all.” Here is an entire new 
basis for the rights of property ; and thus while the London 
Times and other organs of British policy are declaiming 
avainst the rs,” and d nouncing the } yple of the 
United St tates as pirates and buccaneers; and while all Eng- 
land is raili ng 
justification of both, in the enunciation of a principle that 
covers the whole ciated, It applies equally to nations and 
individuals, to hovels and empir is a general warrant 


ee j 1 ans De i . 
ence, a8 well as universal plunder ol 


. 
— 


against socialism, we have here a complete 


for universal interfer 
both, since if any nation or any individual declines shari 
“their riches and their virtues” with the entire human race, 
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J 


they become Ferw Natur vB. and mav he lawfully hunt ] by 
all the rest of the world. Governments thus become the sole 


shitwa i ys , } ay ry ] +] 90 . } <4] . . + a0 
arbitrators of the policy of each other, and th crest 1S of 


course to bet yreme Judge whether the weaker shall not 
allow it to participate in its “riches and its virtues.” So also 
with in ai iduals, who, if they are ‘ong enough, may law- 
fully « 1 a neighbor from his hovel, under pretence that he 
refuses ti » open his door to strangers who for aught he knows 
come only to rob and murder him, and therefore does not use 
his property “for the benefit of all.’ If we carry out this 
principle into practical operation, it will be found to combine 
within itse ! 


l 

1 1) } . . ’ * 7 
] ‘ 

i 


ft all the varieties ol Clall 





Fourierism, on a scale commensurate with t Y et it 
is gravely put forth as a dogma, by a leading | of the 
United Kingdom, and has become a leading pri in the 
policy of a great nation claimin yr to be the ning 
bulwark of religion, morality, and freedom. 

This principle, like many others, may be true in theory as 


applicable to a state of Nature, but if universally acted on in 
the civilized world, would be, as bef tated 

warrant for all aggressions of the strong on the weak; render 
national rights and i individual property the sport of hypocrisy, 
avarice, and ambition; set all mankind by the ears; uproot 
the entire system of soc ial organization; convulse the world, 
ith blood. Instead of producing 


and deluge the earth wit! 
universal harmony, there would be neither peace on earth nor 
good will towards men. It was on this principle the Jews 
exterminated their neighbors; that Mahomet and his successors 
desolated Asia, and but for Charles Martel, wend | have done 
the same to Europe; ; that all religious wars and ] cutions 


I 


have b n und viaken . and it is under thi speci 3 pretext 
that Eneland, whose financial condition aoe on her the 


1 


necessity of forcing her manufactures on weaker nations 
in all quarters of the globe, bullied and buffeted a people 
which had been at peace with all the world almost from time 
immemorial, and is now proceeding to subjugate the Birman 
E mpire. They do not, forsooth, employ their riches and their 
virtues for the general benefit of all: mankind, x atari standing 
the former furnishes them with their most innocent and whole- 
some beverage, and it is therefore not only £ th » right but the 
duty of every Christian nation—especially if it has a strong 


i 


naval force at command—to come in for its share, in other 
words, monopolize the whole if it can. The United States, if 
they were not fortunately too strong for the experiment to 4 

tried on them, might themselves be made the victims of this 


> 


} 
i 
t 
A 
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Filibustering doctrine. The monarchs of Europe, and the 
es m¢ idern Pharisee, John Bull, has long since decid d that 
we don’temploy either our riches or our virtues—if we have 
any of tl 

mankind. Th: y are of opinion that their political principles 
and free institutions are dangerous examples to be held up to 
the contemplation of their subjects, who are “primed the 
best govei ned and happiest p ople in the world; and there are 


1e latter comm< dity- for the general benefit of all 


not a few indications of a latent desire to come in for a share, if 
not of our virtues at least of our riches. The policy of England 
clearly discloses a vehement passion for inculcating into our 
minds those orthodox maxims of philanthropy, filibustering, 


and international law, which she is now so gloriously exempli- 
fying in Hindostan, Birmah, Borneo, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Central America, and in places too tedious to be enumerated. 
We shall now proces lt hat al se \ ‘| 

or new applications of old principles of Internationa 
and the Laws of Nature, have a direct application to, and are 
intend ed asa basis for and a justification of her present system 
of poli icy in the Ne W W orld. ] 
renowned Captain Sawkins, Chief of the Buccaneers, and 
adopted by my Lord Palmerston, is acquiesced in by the 
United States, neither they nor any other State of this Con- 
tinent will possess any right to those Territories which, though 
included within their limits, may not be actually occ ip d by 
their citizens. Of the remainder, England or any othe r Euro 
pean government sufficiently powerful may become virt ually 
the supreme arbiter by taking it under her NR reteEee, a 
and assuming the 


guardianship 0 f any real or pretended Chief 
or band of roaming savages, equi lly lonorant and regardless 


» } 
t the rincip le assumed Dy the 


of their rights and duties as members of the family of nations. 


To change the law of nations is to revolutionize the world. 
To prescribe new ig: s to regulate the rights of nations and 


the terms of their intercourse with each othe r, is at once to 
strike at the root all eae established principles on which rest 
the repose of mankind, and to ‘etd tl New and Old World 
in direct opposition on questions of cauks vital interest to 
the former, that there is no prospec t of their ever | eing r settled 
except by a resort to those decisive measures which ultimately 
decide the fate of nations and of the universe. We are far 
from the presumption of dictating to the new Seianeaila 
administration, but would — lly advise ~ prompt 
adoption of a firm, decisive, yet temperate policy, which will, 
if steadily pursued, most assu! ate arrest the aliens schemes 


of Engl: ind before the y arrive at m: iturity. After that it may 


p) 
I 
hy 
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be too late. When the Great Polypus once plants its “ Feelers” 
on the prize, it is no easy matter to force it to relinquish its 
grasp. When the Hawk has pounced on his prey, he never 
abandons it except when the Eagle is in chase. In this, as in 
all other cases, the maxim that “Prevention is better than 
cure,” most emphatically applies. 

It will be pe reeived that the new Code of International 
Law, called Universal Philanthropy, has no practical appli- 
cation to Europe where there are neither unoccupied terri- 
tories, roaming Indians, nor any slaves but white ones. The 
rights derived from discovery and « a sanctioned by 
the old International Code, and under ich Europe held a 
great portion of the New World, are cies ae to be set aside, 
and the rights by which ev ry Ind p ndent State of America 
holds its sover« ignty over the soil, are to be abrogated to suit 
the purposes of England. This point once conc ed d by the 
Unit d States and the sister States « f America, anc she may 
claim the independence of any tribe of savages on this conti- 
nent, take them under her protection, and whenever it suits 
her interest convert them into instruments for plundering, mas- 


sacreing, and s calping e eae aie W e citizens, as we verily be- 
lieve she is now doing Y ucatan, for the —— of forcing 
one or other of the races “ » see ik an ** Protection. Our two 


wars with England furnish bloody eden of the conse- 
quences which would flow from a powerful, civilized, Christian 
nation associating itself in hostilities with pagan savages, and 
protecting them in their barbarous excesses.* The result 
would inevitably be a war of extermination. 

The principles which England is attempting to establish 
in relation to African slaves, are, if possib le ; still more dan- 
gerous to tl ne Be, prosperity, and safety of the United 
States, an ¥ h a deadly hostile character, that in our 
opinion the se ernment of this country would be justified in 
making a formal protest against this most dangerous species 


of intervention, as a demonstration of hostility far more 
injurious than even her encroachments on the Isthmus. She 
has taught the slaves of the United States that ‘the con- 
dition of slavery absolves them from all the obligations of 
mankind,” and consequently that they are neither subject to 
the law of man nor the law of God. She has thus endeavored 
to let them loose like wild beasts, to exercise their great natural 


*We were told many years ago by Mr. Madison, that the British Govern- 
ment had on more than one occasion, made earnest efforts to have the Indians, 
who it had instigated to murder and massacre, included in Treaties as inde 
pendent powers. It is needless to say the overture was promptly rejected. 
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right to rob and murder their masters, burn their houses, and 
commit every conceivable outrage on their wives and children. 
This is the great fundamental principle of her new Code of 
Philanthropy. For not co- ope rating with KE ng land in this sui- 
cidal policy, the United States, were the efforts of the 
British press, have been plac “as as criminals before the bar of 
the Christian world, and almost os sa ized from all community 
with civilized nations. Pious frauds and exaggerated false- 
hoods have been made the grounds of an indiscriminate 
condemnation of a whole nation, and the testimony of anony- 
mous fanatics, received as decisive of the character of twenty 
millions ot per eple. 

If we look back to the early history of the colonies, we 
shall find that England never exhibited any maternal feeling 
towards her American children. On all occasions their 
interests were sacrificed to those of the parent state; and her 
colonial policy, though not perhaps so rigid as that of Spain, 
consisted in a series of jealous restrictions on their commerce, 
combined with equal restraints on those personal rights which 
for ages had been considered the inalienable inheritance of 
Englishmen. She left them to fight thei r way alone, and if 
she at any time sent troops to this coun itry, it was not to protect 
its inhabitants from the Indi ans, but to overawe them into 
submission, and enable her to dispute the empire of North 
America with France. Finally, when the Colonies by re- 
spectful remonstrances and earnest appeals to the throne, 
endeavored to escape the application of a principle which 
would have placed their property at the mercy of a Parliament 
in which they were not represented, she made war on them, 
and for seven years spread desolation over the land. She 
neglected us in our infancy, oppressed us in our youth, and 
now in our manhood is steadily pursuing a course of policy 
equally hostile to our prosperity and dangerous to our peace. 
Yet England still claims from us the obligations of filial duty, 
and though she has never done usa single good office, accuses 
us of ingratitude 

Under all these circumstances, and in reference to the past, 
the present and the future, we cannot perceive orre solitary 
indication that England ever has been or ever will be our 
friend. Her policy has always been, and now is, hostile to 
the outward pros Be rity and internal repose of the United States, 
and is not only a permanent but pro; or aie icy. It wil be 
invariably pursue 1 whether the government is administered 
by whigs or tories, and it is of no consequence to the United 
States whether Lord Palmerston, Lord M: pee soy or Lord 
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John Russell directs the foreign affairs of England. The 
result will be the same tissue of spiteful mi re sentation, 
arrogant intimidation, and whee ‘dling diplomae 

This policy, being, as before stated, not only pe rmanent but 
progressive, must raat sooner or later bring about a 
erisis when the United States will me siapaeatioats called on 
to submit or resist, for never was there an instance of mag- 
nanimous forbearance on the part of Bay eland or any other 
modern European power. Our own experience has taught us 
that submission to one insult or wr ne is only a prelude to 
others still more aggravated, and that let the United States be 
as patient as they may, that patience will at leneth be ex- 
hausted. That crisis is already come, and the period has 
arrived in which, as seems to us, the United States must 
decide whether they will resist this insidious and dangerous 
policy, at first by temperate, firm and decisive remonstrances ; 
and if these should fail, a resort to counteracting measures, 
whatever may be the consequences. This brings us to the 
main subject of the present article, namely, an enquiry whether 
there is any disparity in the power and resources of the two 

reat commercial nations of the New and Old World t 
should induce the United States to submit to any wrong or 
insult from England they would not endure from any other 
quarter. In the present state of the aialom of the two 
powers, this is a great practical question involving interests of 
the greatest magnitude, and we shall everson _ consider 
it with the t emperate imp artialit ay becoming the subject. 

In thus placing the United States a nd the United Kingdom 
in an antagonistical seek, it is neither our desire or inten- 
tion to administer to national antipathies, to infuse a spirit 
of rivalry and hostility, or least of all, to inflate our country- 
men with extrav: want ‘Ne as of their own vigor and resources. 
They are already sufficiently imbued with the Anglo-Saxon 
spirit of boasting derived from their ancestors; but at the 
same time, it seems to us, they want a correct and well-founded 
conviction of what they re ally are, a nd what they can really 
do when under the influence of a patriotic devotion to their 
native soil, their combined energies, ployniend | powers, and 
national resources are tasked in the attainment of a great and 
noble purpose. They begin to : aken and rub their eyes at 
the first dawning of the light, but are not yet wide awake. 


The young Hercules is not yet aware of his strength, that 
he can strangle the se rpent should he dare to aad » on his 
cradle. There is one monster before whom, from early 


impressions and long habit, he is apt to cower, when called 
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upon to toe the mark. Nations should never live in fear, for 
it is always a prelude to degradation. Even arrogant con- 
fidence is better than conscious inferiority. England has 
always been the great bugbear of the United States, which 
like the « een “l slave still continues to stand in awe of 
his old master. The time is come when they should throw off 
this ni: oh tmare. It is time, and high time, the United States 


should KNOW THEMSELVES in order that they may pe ready at 


all times to maintain with temperate dignity and firmness the 
high, responsible position in which God and Nature have 
placed them. They stand on the great watch-tower of 
Liberty which has now no other beacon in the wide waste of 
the universe, and their acts and example are fated to exercise a 


] * * . a } Re 
cadecisive influence on the future 


( 
the Old World. Nay, we firmly beli 
and them alone, whether the tide of Christi nity, civilization 
and Liberty continues to advance on this great continent, or 
again recedes before the reaction of barba ‘ism, The Indians 
have alrea ly driven the Mexicans far within their ancient 
limits i 1 Ne w Mexico,* and were it not for the protection of 


t 
4 ] 
prevent some descendan 
Indians and restoring the empire of the Incas, It is not long 
since thi Capital of Guatemala was in possession of t 
re : ; os 
under command of a halt-breed, and at this moment the 


Savages are contending with hristian white men for t 


( 
dominion of the peninsula of Yucatan. In all the States of 
eons and South America, the Indian and Mongrel races 
eatly « eciadinans the whites, and such is the imbecility of 
th . latter, such their indolence, weakness and degen racy, 


that unless shielded by a more wise and energetic race, there 


is strong ground t y apprehe nd they -— some day or — 
either subdued or exterminated, 3 : New World in pro- 
cess of ages require anoth p Colw ibus to unveil it to the eyes 
of the Old. The United §S are the champions of the 
white man in the New World. ‘T is a part ¢ if their n lission to 


arrest this retrograde motion, which, aided by the policy and 


e 


power of England, may convert at least the § Southern portion 
of this Continent ae aden of Musquit empi res un des r the 
“protection” of Her Britannic Majesty. This is no idle vision 
of fancy, but a simple deduction from causes which have 
every where and at all times produced the same consequences. 


* See Expe dition of Colonel | Washington against the Nav ajos 
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It is a subject which well merits a more extended develop- 
ment, and may be resumed on some future occasion. Let us 
now proceed briefly to compare the resources and power of 
the United States and the United Kingdom. 

In comparing the relative vigor and resources of nations 


the first constituent that presents itself is their population. But 


] 


‘ 


it is not alone the number, but the moral. physical and intel- 


lectual qualities ot a people that form the basis of their supe- 
ioritv. China with its three hundred millions, is one of the 


weakest nations in the world, and its very numbers is one 
great cause of its imbecility. The free population of the 
United States is now twenty millions, and increasin 
by millions, for whom there is ample room and employment 
* : ’ ‘ *.7 r . } re ; . 7 A : 

for ages to come. That of the United Kingdom is somewhat 


more than thirty miilions, but such 1s the condition of the 


country, that every increase in numbers rings 1 a 
eessions to the poor-hou and addi s to th 
hundred thousand miserable beings in the single city of Lon- 
don, who, when they rise in th ning | ere t 
seek their daily bread.* 

Of th thirty millions nearly o urd are Iris dis- 
affected nse suffering to such a deg are 
only kept in subjection by rtial law enfi 1 standing 





ed 
people of the United Kingdom, as it is pleasantly called, con- 
sists of laborers in the cities, fields, and manufacturing 
} 


districts, some above, some underground, half pauper, 





half operative, ( ated by incessan and unwhboie- 
some toil, and disaffected from hunger and privation. If 
we hear no more lately of their indignant complaints and re- 


monstrances, it is not that they have no longer any cause of 
complaint, but because the late Acts of Parliar 
styled “The Crown and Government Security 





J 


deprived them of what was once considered the inalienable 


right of Englishmen, the right of peaceably assembling t 
petition for a redress of grievances. They can no longer 


: ; 
ak, but they may one day act. 
Men thus circumstanced, though they may love their native 


moe. 2 i 4 } > . p71? wt « ] mnnt i 
soil, have no attachment to their government, and cannot be 


considered as one of the elements of national stren rth, either 


in defensive or offensive war, I’) yY are rather a source ot 
+ » — . , ° 1+} * .} ) uv séY av > Y trey ] tT } 

internal WeAaKNeSS, for, aithough they may con ul 

wealth of the nation by their labor, they not ony ¢ 


, 
by poor-rates, derived from the labors of others, but by their 


* See statements in the English papers 
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discontent render it necessary to employ a large portion of 
the military force which mi ieht otherwise be either dispensed 
with, or brought to bear against a foreign enemy, in maintain- 
iny internal tranquillity and order. In addition to this they 
debase the body politic by the infusion of ignorance and de- 
pravi itv. the most fatal source of national weakness and na- 
tional « lecay. If we take the population of the United King- 
dom with these drawbacks, it will be found less than that of 
the United States, deducting the southern slaves 

In this estimate we have not included the population of 
the dependencies of Kngland, in various quarters of the globe, 
because, even in time of peace, we conceive they rather de- 
ract from the wholesome v ‘igor of the parent state, and in 


time of war, especially with a powerful naval antagonist, 
diminish the capa 

sity of protecting them. Hitherto, indeed, the wars of the 
United States and England have, with little exception, been 
altogether defensive, on our part 5 but we venture to predict 
that any future one, come when it may, will be of a different 
character. It may well be questioned, too, W hether these vast 
dependencies do not rather exhaust the resources of the parent 
than add to her wealth and power. Canada, according to 
Mr. McCulloch, than whom there is no better authority as to 
facts, costs England two millions sterling annually, either to 
keep it in goo “1 humor, rivet its depende ence, or prepare it 
to resist the United States should they ever think it worth 
their while to acquire that hyperborean region. India is in 
a great measure exhausted of its wealth, and the East India 


icity for offensive operations, by the neces- 


Company depends much for support on new acquisitions of 


territory, and smuggling opium into China. The great dia- 
mond destined to adorn the diadem of Queen Victoria, which 
was wrested from an Indian Prince, under pretence of a debt 
incurred in subjugating his er gctie s, is probably one of the 
last items of plunder that will be squeezed from that once 
rich and splendid region, which has long been undergoing 
the process of poverty, depopul ation and decay. Australia, 
once a den of thieves, is now indeed a mine of gold to Eng- 
land, but its influx will only bring with it increasing corrup- 
tion and extravagance, while it affords : w resources to that 
great complicats ‘d system of monopoly, | yy which so large a 
yortion of the people are manacled in golde n chains. The 
Vest Indies have been irretrievably ruined by the late 
brilliant feat of British philantrophy; Gibraltar is princi- 
ally valuable as a great em \porium for smuggling ; and 
falta, the lonian Isles, the Cape of Good Hope, Singapore, 


——— 


— 
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Aden, Hong Kong, and a hundred other commercial or 
military establishments, by which, according to Sir George 
Simpson, she ‘“ commands all the highways and byways of 


the ocean, and all inlets, al » many slui ; draining 
the life blood of Kk nd 

The whole of this vast f; » of dependencies is without 
any cemen yut foree. Instea lL of one peopl , Oot one raee, 
one language and one God, they are inhabited by Pagans, 
Idolators, Mussulmans and a few Christians of all denomina- 
tions. F I ad of Spt akil Yr One language and Bevin one 
standard of morals, manners, customs and habits, they consist 
of an incongruous medley of patches on an old threa l-bare 


garment. With skins of every hue and every variety, they 
present a motley confusion of tongues, a heterogeneous mass 
whose elements of cohesion are nothing but irreconcilable 
antipathies, and which has not one sentiment in common but 
that of hatred of their common master. Not one of these 
= ringe stre aked and spotted” millions can be brought to bear 
on the United States in any contingency of peace or war, 
and so far from preying on them, would be much more likely 
to become their pai if they were worth a visit. To the 
United States, — is nothir 1” but herself alone. She is 
great on thea le m especially in North America about the 
genial regions ot Hod lson’s Bay, Labrador, and New Albion. 
But the limbs of the giant are dislocated and can never be 
united. The two countries do not, therefore, differ materially 
in point of efficient numbers, and if there is any disparity 
between them, it must arise from a difference in moral, phy- 
sical, and intellectual qualities. 

We have already, in a previous number of this Review, 
given acomparative sketch of the leading characteristics of the 
two people; and, to avoid repetition, would refer our readers 
to that. A few additional remarks, specially applicable to 
the subject of this article, are all we shall offer. 

As a gener il shy ge: we think j it may be safely affirmed, 
on the basis « ft one experience, that the patriotism of a peo- 
ple is always in proportion to the freedom they enjoy, and 
that tle courage of slaves is only another name for cowardice, 
since it originates from being more in fear of their masters 
than of the enemy they may be called on to encounter. The 
conquests of the Roman oe lic were achieved by the peo- 
ple ; those of the Empire by hireling soldiers er tirely divested 
of patriotism, since they as frequently turned their arms 
against their own countrymen as against a foreign enemy. 


* Ses “Overland Journey round the World.” 
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The best defence of nations is, therefore, a patriotic and mar- 
tial people, who, if not already soldiers, may be easily made 
so from having been from their youth upwards accustomed to 
those habits and modes of living which render the transition 
from civil to military life natural and easy. That the great 
mass of the people of the United States are strongly, not to 
say devotedly, attached to their country and their govern- 
ment, has been often demonstrated, and never more clearly 
than in the late peaceable phieninenl of one of the most 
exciting sectional controversies that has ever risen, or can rise 
in this confederation. That they have this martial spirit and 
this aptitude for the exigencies of warfare, is equally demon- 
strated by the conduct of the volunteer citizens in the late 
Mexican war, who, guided by scientific officers bred at West 
Point, proved themselves equal to the regular army; and 
excited the admiration and wonder of the European world. 
We were told by a distinguished American oflicer, who made 
a tour abroad with a view to professional objects, that many 
of the high officers of the European armies, and esp cially 
those of England, were extremely desirous of knowing by 
what system these raw volunteers were so speedily transform: d 
into soldiers ready and willing, nay, anxious not only to 
encounter the enemy in the field, but to mare ht up to the can- 
non’s mouth and storm the most formidable entrenchments 
He migiit have told them that this miracle was achieved, in 
a great measure, by that patriotism, that martial spirit, and 
that individual love of glory, which are the invariable charac- 
teristics of a free people; those men were not governed by 
the mere habit or instinct of discipline, which destroys all 
sentiment and individuality, but by that reason and reflection 
which taught them the necessity y of acting in concert, es 
obeying their officers. Thus every man, while animated | 

a feel ling ot P atriotism, at the same time sot ught his own eae: 
sonal glory ; and the twosentiments combined, furnished an 
excitement far more powerful and noble than that of a hire- 
ling soldier who cherishes no incentive to action or exertion 
but that of pay and plunder. Thus, should the United States 
ever be in danger from a foreign invasion; they have mil- 


lions of gallant defenders, who, if once roused by a sense of 


actual danger, would flock from the cities, vales, and moun- 
tains to the rescue, and if not at once, by piecemeal annihi- 
late any force which England or any European power could 
bring against them. Thus it is that liberty creates her own 
defenders. It produces soldiers who fight, not merely with 
hands, but with hearts and hands, and the two combined 


make men invincible. 
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From causes to which we have referred in a preceding 
portion of this article, the United Kingdom is, in a great 
measure, divested of these advantages. The attachment of 
large portions of the people to their native soil has been 
greatly weakened, as sufficiently appears from the progress of 
emigration to this country ; and as to the government, the 
people of England would: long since have overthrown, or, at 
least, radic: ally changed it, had the y not been overawed by a 
standing army distributed through every disaftec ted district. 
The fortunate circumstance of having a ceenidite of that sex 
which every man feels himself bound to protect, has, in some 
measure, substituted loyalty to the sex in place of loyalty to 
the sovereign, and thus very materially strengthened the royal 
authority. But in Eneland and throughout all Europe, loy- 
alty to kings, as mere kings, is now only the ghost of a 
departed principle. That feeling w hic h was once a substitute 
for the more enlarged and noble spirit of patriotism, is now 
principally confined to privileged nobility clinging to the 
skirts of kings = protection against the peop le: right rev- 
erend bishops in the same predicament, civil and military 
officers still more dependent, petty officials in the colonies 
and upstart millionaires who think it genteel to ape their 
superiors. 

Nor, though England produces good soldiers and sailors, 
are the English a martial people; nor have they ever been so 
within the range of history. Whenever invaded they have 
been conquere .d, and even the old psalm-singing Scote ‘h cove- 
nanters laid England at their feet under Ch irles the First. It 
is true, they once conquered France, and France may one 
day return the compliment. But all know that this conquest 
was achieved through the divisions of that country, and by 
the treason of certain great vassals of the crown more power- 
ful than the crown itself. But they did not hold this conquest 
long and were soon driven out by a warrior in petticoats, 
Kk nels id, it is true, has been constantly at war for a century 
past in some one or other region of the earth, but during all 
that time the English nation has been at peace, and felt none 
of the evils of war except in the shape of additional taxation. 
Depending entirely on their “ wooden walls” for protection, 
and having been disarmed by the game laws and the jealousy 
of the government, they have entirely lost what little martial 
spirit they m: vy hi ave once possessed, ‘and if guns were placed 
in their hands they would not know how to u-e them. The 
commercial spirit pervades all classes, and all thoughts, per- 
suits and occupations are absorbed in getting money. The 
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alarm lately excited, and still subsisting in England, by the 
mere vague apprehension of a French invasion, is significant 
of conscious weakness, and the opposition to the project for 
arming the militia to aid in repelling it, is equall) significant 
of a jealousy ot - people, who—most e special y the Irish 
salah make a great blunder and point their guns the wrong 
way. Let us now a scend from generals to pa iculars. 

The revenue of the United Kingdom is at a sent perhaps 
three times as great as that of the United States, but we do 
not think a process which enriches a government by impover- 


ishing the ye altogether favorable to the happiness, and 
still less to the strength and resources of a nation. But, set- 
ting this aa if England has great pecuniary resources, she 


has likewise a vast m: uly uses for them. More than one-half 
of her revenue is absorbed annually in the payment of interest 
on her debts, and with the other half she must support her 
civil and military establishments, maintain her empire, and 
prosecute her schemes for its extension in Hindostan, Persia, 
Borneo, Africa, Arabia, and Egypt, as well as on this continent. 
Hence it happens that though the E nglish financiers manage 
generally to make out asm: all modicum of revenue beyond the 
expe nditures of the government, it is quite certain that, one 
year with another, it is with great difficulty that they can 
make both ends meet. They every now and the : tickle John 
Bull with a project for diminishing his burdens, but like that 
of Mr. D’israeli, which upset the late ministry, it is only taking 
the saddle from the back of the horse to p lace it on that of 
his rider, and reminds us of the sagacious miller, who light- 
ened the burden of the ass he was riding by hoisting the meal] 
bag on his own shoulders. In a word, the resources of Eng- 
land are bare ly suffiei “at for her present exigencies; her 
sinews are always on the stretch, and if strained much more, 
would in all probability crack asunder. Old debilitated na- 
tions, like old debilitated men, should be careful how they 
overstrain themselves. Youth may renew its strength—old 
age, never. There is no principle of renovation left, and when 
the foundation is once dee: ayed the superstructure must fall. 
We are told the days of good old Hezekiah were by a special 
providence lengthened fifteen years, but he never became 
young again. 

The standing army of England is probably ten times as 
numerous as that ofthe United States. But here, as in rela- 
tion to her revenue, there is an infinite variety of demands for 
its employment. It is demanded at home to repress public 
discontent, and preserve internal tranquillity and order, for 
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which purpose soldiers and bayonets are now the great instru- 
ments, 1n all parts of IE urope where ciy il government no longer 
exists. It is demanded in Ireland, boiling over with misery, 
discontent, desperation and vengeance. It is demanded in 
India, either to preserve old, or acquire new usurpations. It 
is demanded at the Cape of Good Hope, and in other portions 
of Africa, on which England is trying an experiment of phi- 
lanthropy ; and it is demanded in almost every portion of the 
habitable world, from Canada and Nova Scotia to Affghanistan 
and the Birman Empire. Thus dispersed at distances that 
render a junction impossible, and thus, indispensable wherever 
stationed, it must be greatly augmented in order to become an 
object of serious appre s‘hension to the United State 8, and thus 
another dri aught be made on those resources which are already 
required for indis spensable purposes. 

The army is not, however, the most dangerous weapon Eng- 
land wields against the U nited States. It is her navy we are 
principally to guard against, and it cannot be denied that it is 
somewhat furmidable. It is on the ocean the tug of war must 
come, if it comes at all, and Greek meet Greek. The British 
navy once boasted of a thousand ships, all drawn up in battle 
array in the navy list. Many of these were old hulks tots el 
unfit for. service : others so dee: vyed that they required to be 
entirely rebuilt; and of the whole thousand at least one-h: lf, 
if not two-thirds were, to all intents and purposes, useless as 
instruments in defensive or offensive operations. Still they 
made a great figure in the navy list, insomuch that when the 
late war was procl: aimed ¢ against EK ngl: and, it was confidently 
predicted by all those who opposed it, that in one year our 
navy would be annihilated ; our commerce swept from the 
ocean: our maritime cities sacked or laid in ashes; our sea- 
coast t devas tated ; and our country utterly ruined. Yet none 
of these things happened, except the brilliant achievement at 
Washington, reinforced by the plunder of hen-roosts and pig- 
styes, and the good people of the United States were astonished 
to find that at ‘the end of three years they were not extin- 
guished as a nation. 

The number of British old line-of-battle ships, frigates and 
sloops of war is now much less than during the war of 1814. 
But this deficiency is supplied by an equi al number of armed 
steamers, which hitherto have only signalized their prowess 
by carrying mails, exterminating Bornese pirates, or prowling 
about the world, insulting and bullying those who are too 
weak to defend either their rights or their honor, and perform- 
ing various other offices of British philanthropy. The Navy 
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of that country is, however, probably at this time more effi- 
cient than at the commencement of the late war; except that 
it has lost what must be regained before it can reach its an- 
cient ascendancy. The charm of its invincibility, which had 
long deluded the world, and the people of the United States 
most of all, is now broken, and the consequence is that in 
England the Red Coat has superseded the Blue Jacket, and 
renown of the Blake, Hawke, Rodney, Nelson, and St. Vin- 
cent fades before that of the victor of Waterloo. So much 
the worse for England, for she may lose the empire of the 
sea without gaining that of the lan d. In fact, according to 
all appearances, the naval spirit of England is fast waning 
away, and engineers are becoming of more consequence to 
success in naval exploits than experienced seamen or heroic 
officers. Victory now de pe nds on steam-engines, and the 
bursting of a bi ler m: iy decide soe fate of nations. 

Besides, the Ik nglish S< Lilo Ts his LV¢ lost the pre stig of Vv) ictory, 
which had grown out of a long series of triumphs, and it will 
require many a hard struggle to regain, if th ey ever regain 
théir ancient unquestioned pre-eminence in nave il skill and 
rowess. Perhaps it is lost forever, for the trident of Neptune 
is not held by entail. It has slipt from the grasp of many 
nations, and passed from the Danes, the Nortlimen, the Vene- 
tians, Genoese, and Hollanders, to the hands of England, which 
may some day make one in the concert of nations that chant 
in melancholy strains, the requiem of their ancient glories. 
It is the course of nature and Providence. That proud con- 
sciousness of superiority, which is one of the great elements 
of power, when once lost, like woman’s honor, can never be 
recovered. To regain is more difficult than to acquire, and 
the sceptre once departed from Judah never returned again. 

Sut whatever may be the number of ships of war on the 
navy list of England, their employment must necessarily be 
limited to the number of seamen that can be procured to 
man them. Commerce is the mother of a navy as well as its 
nurse. We may, therefore, form a much more accurate esti- 
mate of the relative naval power of the United States and the 
United Kingdom from the tonnage of their mercantile marine 
than the number of their steamers and ships of war. Raw 
recruits may be drilled into the mere mechanical motions of 
soldiers in a short time, but it takes years to make a good 
sailor ; and there is little to be appre ‘hended from vessels of 
war manned by peasantry fresh from the fields. We remem- 
ber, at the time, the Spaniards accounted for the great defeat 
of Trafalgar on the ground that a large portion of their ships 
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were manned, or at least partly manned, by peasants and 
strollers about the towns and cities: most of whom were 
either sea-sick or just recovering from its effects. We know, 
too, that the disaster of the Chesapeake was, in a great mea- 
sure, occasioned by her going to sea with a raw, ine xperie need 
crew, who, in nautical phrase, “ had not their sea-legs on 
board.” 

According to the last official returns of both countries, the 
commerce of the United States is nearly equal to that of the 
United Kingdom; and th ugh the number of seamen annu- 
ally provi led for by Parliamentary ap propris itions is three or 
four-fold greater than in the United States, Parliamenta ry votes 
do not createseamen. We have, therefore, a right to con- 
clude that the number of seamen is in proportion to the com- 
merce of the two nations. In this respect they are pretty 
well matched as to physical force, adinitting their seamen are 
in all respects gow This, ot er, does not appear to be 
the case. The loyal and orthodox British writers, in attempt- 
ing to account for that succession of naval victories, which 
astonished the world, and the people of the United States 
more than all the rest, among other causes ascribed the phe- 
nomenon to the great proportion of British sailors who it 
seems had deserted the Red Cross and enlisted under the Star- 
Spangled Banner. But admitting the fact to be so, for the 
sake of argument, it only proves ‘that a large: Portion of Brit- 
ish seamen are disloyal and disaffected to the service, and 
that they fight better against than in behalf of their own 
country. In one of the most important of all requisites, 
that of attachment to the service in which they have entered, 
they are, therefore, decidedly inferior to the sailors of the 
United States, who are all volunteers, whereas those of the 
United Kingdom consist, in no inconsiderable degree, of men 
forced from their homes by that system of impressment which 
presents such a brilliant specimen of the freedom of the peo- 
ple of England. Under all these circumstances, we may 
safely infer that, in respect to the great constituent of naval 
power, the United States are at least on a par with England. 

The naval power of the United States does not merely con- 
sist in their vessels of war. They have hundreds of mer- 
chant ships, the swiftest in the world, and of such admirable 
construction and qualities that they can be equipped and sent 
to sea as Bosch ps0 with but little expense and delay. As a 
means of inflicting severe wounds on that commerce which is 
the mainstay of British power, they should never be lost sight 
of in estimating the comparative means of the two nations 
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for annoying each other. Every cee is not only an agent 
of self- lef ence, but of active hostility, by not only renderi ng 
it necessary for an enemy to emp loy his maritime force in 
protecting his own merchant vessels, but at the same time 
diminishing his resources by preying on his commerce. We 
are perfectly aware that persons of peculiarly susceptible 
morality, have denounced privateering as a species of high- 
way robbery, unbecoming in civilized nations. But war, 
after all, is nothing more than a contest of mutual injuries, 
and every blow inflicted on a nation operates through the 
medium of individual suffering. While nations continue to 
cut throats, it seems rather squeamish to deny them the p Avi 
lege of picking pockets. The philanthropists of England 
never discovered the unlawfulness of this weapon until they 
found it turned against themselves during the late war. 


That war exhibited a succession of victories so decisive and 
disastrous that no alleged napa in mere betas rs — 
weight of metal can account for the phenomenon. There must 


have been other elements of superiority on the part of the 
United States; there must have been greater activity, supe- 
rior ardor, and superior skill. Warned by these repeated 
disasters, which laid centuries of glory low, the British gov- 
ernment has suffered one-half, perhaps two-thirds, of the 
thousand ships that whilome figured in the navy list to rot 
in the dock yards. The victories of Hull, Decatur, Bainbridge, 
Stewart, Biddle, Blakeley, Porter, Warrington and others, 
placed all the old ships hors-de-combat. Few have been em- 
ployed since, except against Chinese and Bornese pirates, or 
in bullying petty powers, and most assuredly never will be, 
in a war with the United States. 

Our gallant officers must, therefore, expect in future to cope 
with none but their crack ships. They must be prepared for 
hard fighting ; and wo to their own and their country’s honor 
if, re posing under the shade of their well-earned laurels, they 
shoul l fall asleep and dream of future victories, while neglect- 
ing the only means by which the past were gained. Eng- 
land has been preparing to retrieve her tarnished honors by 
every effort in her power, and the United States should do the 
same: for this is one of the items in which they may follow 
her example with great benefit to themse Ive s, by preser' ing, 
and, if possible, improving their naval discip oe n spite of 
the clamors of squeamish philanthropists ; cherishing those 
habits of hardy endurance and daring enterprise by which 
they are distinguished, and keeping up, in all its vigor, that 
patriot ism and love of glory which, when individualized, 


] 
} 
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makes men invincible. The next contest, come when it will, 
may be the third Punic war, which will, probably, decide the 
fate of two quarters of the globe, if not of two worlds. Let 
not our gallant officers and seamen fear the enemy; above 
all, let them not despise him, for, though he may not conquer, 
he is not easily overcome. 

But if England had a thousand ships, sailors to man, and 
money to equip them, she has a thousand uses for them all. 
Like her armies, they must be distributed over the surface of 
the sea from one extremity of the globe to the other. They 
eannot be concentrated on our coast, nor can the United 
States be blockaded except on paper. A great portion of her 
navy must necessarily be employed in protecting her com- 
merce and maritime colonial possessions in all parts of the 
world; for it is not to be presumed that the United States, 
now advancing with giant strides towards the period of ripe 
and perfect manhood, will hereafter invite the enemy to their 
doors by confining themselves to defensive operations. There 
is more than one Paul Jones in ournavy. They will “ carry 
the war into Africa,” as Cato said. Nor is it so easy to fit 
out great military expeditions to a distance of three thonsand 
miles. Such efforts exhaust a nation, and England can bear 
no more exhaustion. During the late war with this country 
her debt, if we remember right, was increased 120,000 000 ster- 
ling. It still remains, and will forever remain, unpaid ; while 
the war debt of the United States was extinguished within 
fifteen years after its conclusion. In addition to this, it is im- 
possible to keep up a naval force on the coast of the United 
States at all seasons of the year, even with the aid of Halifax 
and Bermuda. It would cost a prodigious sum, and England 
has now little to spare from the necessary expenditures of her 
peace esta! blishment. A war with the United States would 
add some hundreds of millions to burdens already ruinous to 
the happiness of the people ; while, at the same time, it would 
greatly decrease her capac ity to bear them by pre: ying on her 
commerce, and depriving her of f her best custome The 
vandle would be burning at both ends. Ina eel if the 
_eeayin naval — of the United States were concentrated at 
any one point, it would require all the disposable force of 
Eng! “ad to aise it; if it were spread over the ocean it 
would require the same force to protect her own commerce. 

Great apprehensions have been felt and expressed, in re- 
gard to the six or seven hundred war steamers, it is stated, 
E ngland now possesses, many of which are by = time only 
calculated to figure in the navy list, among the old hulks of 
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antiquity. It seems to be the prevailing opinion that she 
has only to put as many soldiers as she pleases on board, and 
scour the coast of the United States, both on the Atlantic and 
Pacific. But it should be borne in mind that steamers 
occupy the place of men-of-war of the old stamp, and that 
consequently the actual naval force of England has not in- 
creas sed since the late war. It has only ¢ hanged i its nature, 
and it yet remains to be seen vhether the ch ange will be 
advantageous. This species of force, has never been tried 
through all the vicissitudes of war, and its efficiency is yet to 
be tested. It may answer ver well against the feeble na- 
tions of the East, but has not yet encountered Old Lronsides. 
The only occasion in which war steamers were brought into 
collision calculated to try their eer for defensive or of- 
fensive war, except against the Chinese and Bornese pirates, 
was the attack ofsthe French Rsendson on San Juan de Ulloa, 
where the steamers where so mauled, that they were obliged 
to withdraw out of the reach of the enemy’s fire. 

We repeat, it remains yet to be seen, whether, all things con- 
sidered, they are superior as means of defence or annoy- 
ance to the old class of ships of war. As we are following, 
ieadlone in the track of Kngl land, who, finding her- 
self inferior in the old mode of warfare, has adopted a new 
one—it may not be amiss to consider this nt int subject 
a little more critically. It involves a question of the highest 
moment, namely, whether the United States shall, in a great 
measure abandon that system of naval warfare in which 
they have shown a decided superiority, and adopt one in 
which, for aught we know, that superiority may be transferred 
toanenemy. It therefore becomes a question of vital import- 
ance, whether, all things considered, war steamers are supe- 
rior to the old class of ships, or whether any advantages they 
may possess are not more than counterbalanced by greater 
defects which e xperience will make manifest 

In the first place they can never become efficient cruising 
vessels on the high seas, from their incapacity to carry a sut- 
ficient quantity of fuel, as well as from the fact, now pretty 
well demonstrated, that their speed under canvass cannot 
compete with ordinary sailing vessels. They must return to 
port to replenish their fuel at the end of every three weeks. 
There has, as yet, been no successful attempt to combine speed 
under steam, with fast sailing under canvass. The two war 
steamers Missouri and Mississippi, the fhost efficient and per- 
fect ever constructed, were, to our certain knowledge, mainly 
intended to ascertain as far as possible the practicability of 
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this combination. But the experiment was not satisfactory, 
and we believe the combination impossible. 

In the second place, in all great exigencies of battle o 
storm, this class of vessels must rely on their engines Oa 
Their machinery, being their sole dependence, is greatly ex- 
posed to the fire of an enemy, who would, of course, aim at 
it most especially, because to disab le it, would be doticive of 
the contest. In addition to this, the management of the 
engine requires a watchful attention, a cool self-possession and 
self-command in the heat of action, which might not always 
fall to the lot of an engineer, who, perh: 8 for the first time 
is placed in such a predicament. It is clear that the result of 
the conflict would depend more on the engineer than the 
commanding oftice 

In the third i those who have been accustomed 
watch the movements of steamers must have seen that they 
cannot compete with vessels under canvass if there is any- 
thing like as sailing breeze, in putting about, or in any ordinary 
omni n, except that of stopping short and going backwards. 
In order to make a cireuit , they require far more time, as 
well as space, than sailing ve ssels. and this of itself is a most 
serious, if not decisive disadvantage in the manceuvres of a 
sea-ficht. 

In the fourth place, they must of necessity be greatly in- 
ferior in the number of guns to an ol 1 fashioned man-of-war, 
because a large portion of their space is occupied by machi- 
nery and fuel. The English have sought to remedy this by 
guns of greater calibre and weight ; by hollow shot of a vast 
size; and ot her expedients equally ingenious and nugatory. 

Had not Sir Howard Douglass lately demonstrated the in- 
efficiency of f these so-called improvements, the common sense 
of every reflecting mat might have sana him, that these 
great guns and these formidable shot would require much 
more time and force to handle than lighter and smaller ones ; 
that these immense guns in heavy gates when the vessel is 
rolling, would re juire such stre noth of tackling to keep them 
in place as it would be next to impossible to apply; and 
that the probability is, that our active seamen under these cir- 
cumstances, would give two broadsides, consisting of from 
thirty to fifty or sixty shot each, to one of theirs, consisting 
of ten at most. If these immense guns could send their shot 
farther than 32s or 42s and do execution, there might be 
some specious argument in their favor; but this is not pre- 
tended, and we do not hesitate to pronounce these boasted 
improvements a stupendous humbug. Indeed, we might 
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almost say we believe the whole system one of those ima 
ginary improvements, which time will show to have origi- 
nated in error and miscalculation. It is only in calms or 
very light winds that steamers possess any decided advantages 
over our old victorious cruisers, and it is not with a little 
pain we see the successful attempts to substitute one for the 
other. But setting all this aside, how is England to man her 
seven hundred steamers, which for belligerent purposes would 
probably require at leas’ one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred thousand seamen. ‘The United States, however, 
have steamers, too, the swiftest in the world, and can build 
them more rapidly than their neighbors should it become 
necessary ; so that on the whole we are inclined to the con- 
viction that the seven hundred steamers of England would 
do us as little damage as did her thousand ships during the 
late war. 

War between the United States and England, would un- 
questional ly, in the language of Mr. M’Culloch, referred to 
in a pre vious number, call for “new exertions of industry, 
economy, and invention,” on the part of the people of Eng- 
land. It would involve the necessity of borrowing hundreds 
of millions, and it is generally conceded that the credit of 
that government has been strained to its utmost capacity of 
extension. Money would, however, pro bably be furnished by 
appealing to the philanthropy of Engli shmen against the 
“ Necro drivers.” and “two-legged wolves.” But come 
whence it may, it will lay new burdens on the people and 
aggravate their distresses and discontent. We be eve it is 
now conceded by the most loyal of the British political econo- 
mists, that the system of borrowing, if carried much farther, 
will produce a financial, and of course a political crisis, for 
one is depende t on the other. The rovernment of the Uni- 
ted States would doubtless follow the fashion and borrow too, 
but as yet it is able to pay what it borrows, as there is now a 
large surplus in the Treasury. They would also no doubt feel 
the effects of a collision with E nglan d in every bone and 
sinew. But this would only strengthen their energies, and 
they would soon recover from the ten npor ary exertion, while 
E nol; and would be 1 ermanently weakened by her efforts. One 
is a young country, possessing all the vigor of youth and the 
power of rer aon the other laboring under the burden 
of age and its inseparable infirmities. One is rapidly progres- 
sive, the othe eae receding. One is a new ship just off 
the stocks, and without a decayed timber; the other an old 
hulk, always out of order, and requiring expensive repairs. 
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The sinews of England are perpetually on the stretch, and ji 
is with great difficulty she can stagger under her everyday 
burthen. The United States have never been overladen, and 
if necessary, can carry double. England, though continually 
acquirl ing new possessions, is only weake ned by the e xpansion 5 
the circulation of blood cannot vivify the extremities without 
exhausting the heart. The Pyr: amid is re versed, and totters 
on its apex, instead of resting firmly on its base. Every new 
ac quisition is only an ad lition to the ine ongruous elements of 
her empire, anew patch in Joseph’s coat of and colors, 
stitched on by the bayonet. The growth of the I Inited States 
is, on the contr ary, natural and spontaneous, and their expan- 
sion continuous. There is no great chasm between their pos- 
sessions, no rent in their garment, which is ee seam. 
Their skin is sufficiently elastic to accommodate riant, but 
it is greatly to be feared that E ngland will one ds ay, ~ like the 
frog in the fable, burst from its violent efforts at expansion. 

Such will be some of the inevitable cons sequences of War 
with the United States. Will they be counterbalanced by 
any corresponding advantages? England cannot dream of 
acquiring, or at least retaining any integral portion of the 
United States, and they have no distant dependencies. She 
cannot now expect to coerce them into submission, even with 
the aid of France, which seems to have entered into a sort of 
limited partnership with her in the New World, while they are 
rival traders in the Old. The experiment of intimidation, 
however successfully tried on a Whig, will, we trust, not sue- 
ceed with a Democratic administration. Nor can she reason- 
ably anticipate any new laurels on land or sea; still less is there 
the slightest reason to believe she ean, a any exertion of her 
rem Lining strength, arrest the growth and e xpansion of the 
United States, by attempting to stop the career of “ A deluge 
of men driven forward by the hand of God.” The causes now 
impelling their course are innate and irresistible; they are in 
conformity with the laws of Nature and the decrees of fP rovi- 
dence, and all the arts of era : Sante diplomacy cannot arrest 
them till they have done their he We call it destiny; 
and what is destiny but a an belief in destiny, which rests 
its anticipations on the inevitable neler of those great 
universal causes which constitute the instruments of Provi- 
dence in regulating the destinies of the world. The people 
of the United States require no spasmodic efforts for the at- 
tainment of wealth and power. They will conquer North 
America in their bed-chambers. 

Whatever injuries England might inflict on our commerce 
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would be retaliated with interest ; and whatever interruption 
of intercourse might ensue, would be much more severely felt 
by her than by the United States. The former would not 
only lose her best customer, but the supply of that raw mate- 
rial which is the great basis of her manufacturing system, if 
not of the very organization of her society. In addition to 
this, as was the case during the last war, anew impulse would 
be given to our manufactures, and we might ultimately learn 
the lesson that we had hitherto been dependent on Europe for 
what we could easily furnish ourselves. One thing is certain, 
that were England to attempt a repetition of that system of 
predatory warfare heretofore practised, she would only poison 
the arrow that may one day be buried in her own pane 
Thus her commerce would be crippled ; her manufactures ar- 
rested; her burdens increased, and her capacity to aie them 
diminished in at least equal proportion. 

Can England carry any heavier burdens { The people e of 
that country have endured much: but patience has its limits, 
and there is nothing more terrible than the reaction of long 
forbearance. The longer the calm, the more destructive the 
tempest; and the earthquake is always preceded by a pause 
of the elements. That great and illustrious people have built 
ndous empir , and are now being ¢ rand d by its 
weight. Itisa Rares of Babel and a confusion of tongues; 
and as sure as the erection of that tower was the signal for the 
dispersion ol mae ers so surely will the erection of this vast 
empire be followed, at no-distant period, by a total dislocation 
of its members. An invasion would scatter all the elements 
of British power to the winds, and had the Great Napoleon 
possessed as many steamers as the Little Napoleon, England 
might at this day have been a province of France, as she was 
once a de pen dency of Ni came may. 

Before closing ‘this article, we take leave once more to dis- 
claim, from the bottom of our hearts, all intention of stimula- 
ting our countrymen or their rulers to hostilities with England. 
The United States never have raised, and never will raise their 
hand against their mother, except in defence of what they 
believe their rights, their interests, or their honor. If left to 
themselves, without any interference on the part of England, 
they will never interfere with Aer rights, interests, or honor. 
They ask but to be permitted to pursue a peaceful course, with 
which no European power has a right to interfere; and all 
they wish is fo make a good and beneficent use of the advan- 
tages which God and Nature have vouchsafed them. If they 
covet the possessions of their neighbors, it is only to bestow on 
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them the freedom and happiness they the — en)! yy, and 
wish to extend to others. They do not subdue, but incorpo- 
rate; they conquer to set free, and every accession of terri- 
tory is only an extension of civilization and liberty. 
Both the people and government of the United States, 
under every administration, a whig or democratic, 
desire peace with England if it can be preserved on equal 
terms; but that power ought ‘ha ave learned by this time that 
no administration, whether Whig or Democr atic, which stor ps 
to submission to any palpable wrong or insult from that quar- 
ter can withstand the indignation of the American people. 
It will fall, as the late administration has fallen, for its sub- 
serviency to E ng" and; and though for the moment the gentle- 
man who, for early four years past, directed the foreign poll- 
cy of the [ ‘nite q States, may find shelter in the grave from the 
just retribution his memory deserves, he will assuredly in fu- 
ture times be quoted with 5 Sars as one who forever 
forfeited the good opinion of posterity by his gross partiali ty, 
or mean subservie ncy to the insidious and sinister views of a 
designing foe. There are times when the truth should be 


uttered even over the grave. Let the truth be spoken, though 
the heavens should fall. 
In conclusion, if it might not be deemed too presumptuous, 


we would suggest to the eadaanaana of England, that it is far 
better policy to conciliate, than alienate the United States. 
By the course they are now pursuing, they are making an 
eternal ene my of a great and growing power they might easily 
make their friend, without any sac rifice of their rights or their 
dignity. Whatever they may gain at home by their constant 
efforts to race the interests, arrest the progress, and blast the 
fame of their “transatlantic brethren,” as they are pleased to 
call them, they will lose far more on this side of the Atlantic 

The time is past when they could play upon our fears, but it 
is not yet too late to win our love. The time, too, may come 
when England will want a friend, who, far removed from the 
conflicts, interests, and jealousies of the Old World, and actu- 
ated by the force of blood, will be able and willing to aid her 
in one of those hours of extreme peril which are the common 
lot of every nation. Powerful as she may think herself, she 
is surrounded by nations as powerful as herself, whi like 
the United States, she has alienated by her ambition, ca arro- 
gance and her abuse, and to have for a friend a great and 
growing people, whose future is without bounds, and who 
may one day hold the balance of the world, is surely worth a 
little sacrifice of her peevish fretfulness and itching rivalry. 
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Every appearance indicates that the period is at hand when 
the United States and England must be friends or foes. Their 
relutions are becoming every day more critical ; and though, 
for the last four years, England has had her own way, we ven- 
ture to predict a far different course in the four years to come, 
The United States cannot, will not, must not remain longer 
quiescent, While England is taking sure measures to dissever 
their empire on one great ocean from that on the other, and 
at the same time weaving a web to catch their commerce in 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the Caribbean Sea. Neither can 
they consent to see Mexico and Central America, and Cuba in 
the hands or under the control of any great maritime power 
of Europe, and Jeast of all, of England. They must and will 
resist it at the hazard, nay, the certainty of war. They do 
not covet these possessions for themselves, but will not consent 
to see them in the hands of those who, whenever they please, 
may convert them into instruments of stupendous mischief. 
We repeat—the period has come when the two great com- 
mercial powers of the New and the Old World must be 
friends or foes. Let England choose. 


THE STUPENDOUS AND INCREDIBLE FEUD OF 
THE POODLE AND THE LION. 


SA Wereic Boggrel. 


BY AN EXTINGUISHED POET.* 


Numerisque fertur lege solutis.—Z/or. 


O! rurice immortal blind old beggar-man, 
Whose fame through an eternity hath ran, 
Like some broad river gathering as it rolls, 
New hoards of tribute from the distant Poles: 
Who gave to names that else had ne’er been know n 
A glorious meed as lasting as his own, 
And made Old Troy in ruins more sublime 
Than Rome in all her proud imperial prime, 
* The author has been disappointed in the promised explanatory notes, his friend the critic 
having been recently subsidized by an eminent publisher, who keeps his trumpet blowing 


without intermission. 
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The wars of Heroes, Gods, and Bull Frogs sung 


Till all the earth with their loud croakings 


Vouchsafe a heat of thy celestial fir 


To weld the broken strings of my old lyre, 
That I1 leat iins like thi 
Not | mo ol ime 

But Li ht l 





What was it ca d ich a huge peck of troubles 
To lovely, livel ping laughing Flora Nubbles? 
°"T wa J il ] Vy; t] at ] rl l rreen e} ed ‘ lf 


That like “old Caleb+” preys upon itself, 


In some dark eavern or old hollow tree 
Sucks its own paws for breakfast, dinner, tea, 
And in its madness draws from its own veins 
The dea lly venom which itself sustains 


But tell us. Muse! eonfound you, speak it out— 


that wild uproarious rout, 


What was it caused 
Frightened the fishes, beasts and birds of air, 

And worst, the “upper Ten” of Onion Square? 
Come! no more twaddle—speak it out at onee, 


Or by Saint Nicholas, I'll break your sconce. 


Now list, O reader, ’t is the muse that sings 
Fresh from a trip to Saratoga Springs, 
Whose waters are more potent to inspire 
The Muse’s faney and the Poet's fire 

The love of eating and the flame of love, 


Than sacred fount or high Parnassian grove. 


Sweet Flora Fanshaw! heaven bless her face, 
Was half a Muse, the other half a Grace, 
Which certes makes a most ¢ xquisite mixture 
For what we gentles call a parlor fixture, 

I. e-—a lady who is ne’er at home 

gut when expecting company to come. 
She had a pair of violet colored eyes, 
Set in her forehead like stars in the skies— 
Blunder! be quiet and don’t grumble so, 

[ tell you violet eyes are all the go: 

Blue eyes are blind, and as for black ones, they 


Are only fit to ornament a gray: 


Parn aSSuUS, alias Biceps. 
+ The name given to the grizzly Bear by hunters in the far West. 
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There’s not a puppy Poet full of dolor 
That cares a tig for any other color— 
Her cheeks, whene’er she smelt a blooming rose, 
Made it turn white as drifting winter snows; 
Her lips were two ripe cherries, and between 


Two rows of orient pearl were glistering seen ; 


Her neck—but hold! I must no farther go, 


Nor pry into the snowy heaven below. 


Ah! who had seen her in the waltz’s maze, 
Amid the lustrous light and glorious blaze, 
Mid beds of flowers that all around it | 


Such feet—such—hem !—and such a sylph-like grace, 


Flitting around like gauze-winged butterfly 


Such soft, sweet, sleepy languishment of face, 
And eyes upturned as in a trance of bliss, 

Had given a kingdom for a single kiss, 

And wished her partner were a pickled oyster, 


That he might eat the bold presumptuous royster, 


i 


At least such were my feelings when I saw 


A whiskered caitiff wind his clumsy paw 
Around her slender waist and cirele all 

I held most dear on this terrestial ball. 

[ loved the spritely, flighty Queen of Elves 
Better than selfish beings love themselves— 
At least I did, if | remember right— 


"Tis long ago—the past is but as night— 





But wo is me! the little jilt got married, ) 
And so my matrimonial scheme miscarried, 
Else had I moved both heaven and earth to win her. 


I would, upon my soul, as I’m a sinner. 


But she, unmindful of my secret flame, 

Took to herself a husband and a name: 

And such a name! by heaven, I rather be 
Qalled Alderman, or member of Assembly. 

A Wall-street broker was he, reckoned rich— 
A I rize for which young ladies’ fingers itch, 
Espe ially those J ele pt the “1 pper Ten,” 
Who marry money, it is said, not men, 

And sell their beauties to the highest bidder 
Unmindful of “ consider, cow consider,” 

I took it rather hard, but time has cured 
The bitter pang [ thi 


And now I thank my stars old Balaam Nubbles 


nk I then endured, 


Fell heir to one of those light, empty bubbles. 
Much rood may it do him, happy may he be 
In his fool’s paradise—thank heaven, I’m free, 
A jolly bachelor up to the hub, 

And member of the everlasting club, 
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But fa | l y say 
And Fl | to 

Like the { ( night 
Displayed her beauties | le-light 
Then faded { | died ¢ 2 
To bloom no1 

Tho nh y i ‘ , 


Ni icy : 

Ile1 ] 

Kn hh 

Her ap] \ 

Af ! 

Of ‘ 

On hi 

Petit j blet | 

And er | I 

That spoil t of bell id | x, 
\ bi t l s wl h ‘ they « 
Like Saw1 Macl l l | p 

And all ni lo | ht | lw ) 

[o t } 1 sh 1] 

If D h i! | 

ht ler! 1 


The d \ 
A hon | ( \ 
i 
Wh | ofl | | Lot, 
T c@ 8] stard s] 
ly ' 
Ile pep] L Flor 1 : 
| I I { 1 
{ tl { I I 


When this he heard, | 1 Nubbl looke 1 quit » blue 
lor well the consequences Nubl 
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A handsome outlay of the ready cash 


Your travelling ladies ought to cut a dash, 


Espec ially if they are sick and dying, 
For gallant ships should sink with colors flying. 


And then the Paris Lions—dangerous beas 
That make of travelling ladies’ hearts such feasts, 
Pouncing upon them as their lawful prey, 
The thought of this would Nubbles’ heart assail, 
And from deep blue he turned to deadly pal 
Besides, he just had entered on a spee, 

Ls » + 


"T was neck or nothing, nothing to a neek— 


If all went well a millionaire he’d be 


If “cornere I. the ia poor lame duc k wa he 
What should he do’—poor Flora must not d 


lis too like J \ allowing the wl 
Dear Muse! I] e hasten with your 
A 1 do1 t pin y I 8 il so | I 
You'll tire the reader's | ce, and that ‘ 


TI » Flora, who was worth hei é ht in ov j 

SI ra f rl 1] I ul t i ‘ I 

W at to go abroad and sp. 

y sin Pa for the educ on 

Of her two daughters, fitting for their station, 

That they might well their future parts enact, 

A i i at occ t, most ing t { 

Of Po Lions, liaisons, and all 

[ travelled amateurs high bre r call, 
li 1 


As if a wife, bless her! ha 1 nought to do 


But I oul 1 I r for t to fit he r hust i nd’s shoe, 
Nurse chubby babies, and give them a switching, 


Dive to th’ infernal regions of the kitchen, 


Where devils, in the shape ol cooks, aye dwell. 


Codfish and onions yoison with their smell 


And make the house so comfortably cosey 
To “my old man,” John, Ichabod or Josey, 
That they ne’ r Wi h to visit naughty house , 


Nor join in Common Couneil’s night carouses, 
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But bore their helpmates, morning, noon and night 


, 
With their eternal, everlasting sight, 
Poking their snuffy noses here and there, 
Prying in holes and corners everywhere 
ling they spy, 


Heavens! ’tis enough to change an angel-woman 


To something neither quite divine nor human. 
So thought sweet Flora Nubbles—little shrew ! 
And so think many other women too. 


This watchful mother did most kindly proffer— 
And Flora jumped at this most friendly offer— 
To take her under her maternal wing, 


As for a male protector that’s all stuff, 
In P they wet re to find enough— 
S N bh por ropr | tined hem! consented 
lo what i er ti he sore repented 
i 


Ah! Nubbles, Nubbles! I will tell you flat, 
You did n’t know, boy, what you would be at, 
Nor what dire fate hung o’er you when one day, 
In Collins’ steamer Flora sailed away. 

But this anon—soon as her lips inhaled 

The balmy breeze as down the Bay they sailed, 
Her feelings most miraculou ly in | roved— 

The thoughts of Paris had all ills removed 


The pain no longer rankled in her chest, 


The cough no longer marred her | almy rest, 
The broodi 


Like spectres at the ruddy dawn of day, 


res silent flit away, 





Or night-] itiffs scamper home, 
Whene’er they see a sleepy watchman come; 
And wher 1-sic] ; came—that imp abhorred! 


She threw her “* de p decline ” right overboard, 


The moment that the sight of Paris met her 


She felt as well as ever; nay, much better. 


*T would make my tale too long were I to tell 
In P iris What our heroine be fi ll. 


Suffice, she witnessed all the glorious sights, 


Revelled in all the manifold delights 

Of that high school of taste and polished vice, 
By some called Paris, some, Fool’s Paradise ; 
She saw that paragon of queenly dames 


Laden with honors and a string of names 

That make one think Sir Nap has fallen among 
many wives as honest Brigham Young. 

And many other things she saw and did 


From every eye but Heaven's discreetly hid— 
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But I'll not peach—who cares for broker Nubbles 
He’s only one of your big Wail-street bubbk 
Predestined to | hem! in after tory, 

And kick ten thi id years in purgatory. 


A year she spent Oo long round of pleasure, 
Found many } y tl . but lost a treasure, 
And when remittan wl and short, 
And honest Nubbles’ to fret and snort, 
When bills on bills fell on poor Nubbles pov 

As thick and white as « wintry 

She turned her fa l | 
And brought a sweet t J 
A two-legged Lion with a1 
Whose gs logist might ] 
But one tl lid } 


Canst cu . re er? J 


And l I Nul z 
I thank 1 l | 
‘ 4 ] 
ra’ ’ 
’ 1 : ' 
| | 
' 
, 
A 1} 

T 
Af | h ‘eratur 
‘In I 

} 

Exeep | 


— 


[’ve si } ‘ 

l’ves l ‘ 1 { 

Look in th his lil t 
I’ve l itry, 
And as 1 i] { | y 
l} 1] . 
™ 

sx i 13 

And evs | 

And be 1 l ‘ 

(70 W ) » 
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Sometimes he doth affect your com: ly dame 
Some errant star that late from Paris came, 
Deep read in Georgy Sand’s th ory, 

Of love and innocence, and tweedle dee, 

Who deems that souls may sweet together mingle, 
While bodies like poor spinsters remain single ; 
That minds may wallow in the sty of love, 

While flesh the j ys of abstinence must prove, 
And wh le poor | ly tarves in] lone tation, 


Revel in spiritual £****#**####, + 


There ’s dang itl peciall 

To da ho een in Fra | Italy, 
Vienna. ) 7] 1 Madrid, ¢ 
W he t ] 1] t} l re hid 
Ready to pe oO ! t . 
Married « le, it | the sam 

For to tl y rv } ] ma 
Sor } } ] I re of 1 yn I e, 
But tl h tl ha t of monkey fa 
Mi l h the 

Besides a 1 bro rip, 





If two lege’d Lions or baboons they are. 
This lordly Lion, whose high deeds I sing, 
Was worthy to be called the Lions’ King 
From Paris he had come, as I’ve just said 
And in that great menagerie was bred. 
Why came he here? T cannot tell you why, 


Beear just now I’ve other fish to fry. 


For ne’er by accident did he come home, 


jut there he found him in the drawing-room 


an 
4 

- 

a 
> 


Like new-m: 
mt idyit ¢ what Plato’s t " 
Such as was practical before Adam’s fall. 

Friend Nubbles did n’t much like this communion, 
This bond of souls in spiritual union, 

Till Flora told him it was all the go 

Paris, and therefore it must be so. 

So Nubbles back in Wall-st: t took his station 


{nd soothed himself with a good speculation. 


here so defaced that I find it impossible to decipher this word. The reader 
las he can. Printer’s Devil. 
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Thus pas ed the time—but well do s Say, 
That in this world each dog must have his day; 
So must each Li ~ Flora got a Poo 1] a 

And from that hour Sir Lion was a noodle, 

A sad, forsaken silly goosey-gande1 
Upstairs and downstairs ever doomed to wander. 
To Plato now no more she homage paid 

To Poodle was the citadel | ray l: 

His fleecy coat white as the ocean's frothing 


Beat Lion’s curling whisk« all to nothing ; 
rin i | the violet 
de poor I 1 his tail and f 
i he I | l with his black nos 
uusy to ‘ul rose 





Now, Muse, get up that I may soar 
High as th ind loud as tl 


With your great bellows blow the w fire 
Till Tin self-com! ion slow 


One day—may that day | i day no 
For ever rubl lo t ‘om ti i *s tay ore, 
And never 1 i t! | 


Sneaking the holy sabbath days bet 
But sent to Coventry lalla 

Broken in pi like an old 
No more to guide the traveller on his wa 


Or tell mankind they've lived another day. 


One day, alas! the melancholy day 
In moody mood Sir Lion bent his way 

To Nubbles’ house that stood in Onion Square— 
The handsomest of all that strutted there— 

Full of most dé per: te tl vught and purpose dire, 
His head a boiler, and his heart a fire. 

He rang the bell, the liveried menial came 

And ushered him, announcing loud his name, 

And there he saw—Yes! there, by heaven, he saw 
The hand of Flora squeezing Po dle’ paw | 
Pillowed upon her alabaster breast 

With his black muzzle ’gainst her rubies pressed, 
Tasting the gales of Araby the blest-— 

All this he saw at one brief withering glance— 
The lordly Lion, b 


rn and bred in France! 
Whereat his breast became a living fire, 


His brain a chaos of chimeras dire, 
Revenge and jealousy tugged at his heart, 
As if they ‘d tear it madly all apart 
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Into fine fiddle-strings, for happy Poodl 
To play sweet opera airs or Yankee Doodle. 


['wixt love and madness for awhile he stood 
While raging wildfire charred his boiling blood, 
That DP} 1 stock-still in his voleanie veins, 
And, so, the doctors say, it still remains, 

Calm as a puddle when the storm is over, 


And pigs luxurious seek its g¢ nial cover. 
But start it, ladi fair, with sore affright, 
Ile is not dead, that is, quite dead outright; 
Believe me, ladies, he was no such noddy 
But kept his soul alive snug in his body. 


With o wift bound Sir Poodle’s paw he eized, 
And like a viee ’twixt thumb and finger sque zed, 
Not sturdy S***** , the City Father 

So ealled | 1 to reckon, rather 

B l ! ss 1 in i | I! hour 

At y feasts t] chil i they devour— 

When Flagg, that glorious fellow—found him out, 


And put old Gotham’s rascals to the rout, 


At being thought a rogue was so indignant: 
Or showed his teeth with such a grin indignant, 


Nor h t Thomas B —that stern old Roman, 


Make such a face, I ween, at man or woman, 


Right down upon tl » very nail slay 
They sought—poor silly fools! to gain their end, 
By only j t rroviding ior a friend, 


As Poodle, when he felt Sir Lion's claw 


The tris klis r blood down on the carpe I fell, 
And stained it so, it never more looked wel— 
It was a tapestry, and cost friend Nubbles 

A sum qui equal Of | < of troubles— 
The valiant Lion 1} 


Stood for awhile most awfully confounded 


4 


y wounded, 


Then desperately rushed towards the door, 

The which he entered never, never more. 

Thus did he from sweet Flora’s presence flee 

In pite of Plato, and his theory . 

Thus did brave Poodle triumph o’er the foe, 

And lay Sir Lion in his glory low. 

But where was Flora? she alas! had fainted, 
And had been pale as death but that she painted. 
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Reader! I’m tired, and so no doubt are you, 

So let’s sl 

But first let me dispose of my good folks, 

That I have given so many short-ribbed pokes 

Your rich old codgers almost live forever, 

And ’tis hard work their thread of life to sever 
ip their n y-bag levilish t 


Tl , orir 
hey I pP well loney-DagS SO Gey 


That death can’t choke them off with all his might 


But Nubbl full of vears and f ll of pelf 
Like broken dish was laid upon the shelf 
In other wol ls fri 1 Nubb! died one d vy 


What da} if w I can’t ex etly say. 
He left a thumping legacy to mother-ehureh, 


] 
Like many } ls of that class 

Who hope b yu hea lv g to pass, 
And el t! M s th ve ( 1 

That hap ] | t I] 

Fellow ke tl ‘és 

For Sat kee] ‘ 1 t » the Lord 
i rot al | orl 

He lived a but a i he « 

Sir Lie } } : 

oat ; ' 





To an k of tik . 

lora now rich ) ris flew 
And ther 1 | 1 th orld ane 
Flirted the 1 her life away 





_ 
<< 


ov nor! LT to 
ae 
} 
owe no < I é ! I 
I 
, t } } J ’ 
LV it I j K Dp y 
i 
‘ } 
Ca Ly 1 t i naw 
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PRETENDED SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS. 


Resumine the subject from our last number, we shall now 
select at random a few extracts from the *“ Pmosorpny or 
SpreitvaL Inrercourse,” a work written by or for a trans- 
cendentally-illumined clairvoyant, named Andrew Jackson 
Davis, who has, we understand, quite a numerous crowd 
of disciples. ‘This individual professes to possess a natural 
superiority over common mortals, to be impressed or in- 
spired in a peculiar manner, and has (it is put forth) dictated 
in a state of clairvoyance previous to his attain- 

t habitual spiri ual exaltation. DBut who- 
hi ie must have been 


revelations 
ment of his presen 
ever wrote the work, one thing is sure, | 

a man of more than average impudence to expect that such 
a hash of unmeaning nonsense and ridiculous falsehoods 
could find even one patient reader. It was said that D: 
made for King Minos a man of brass who did many wonder- 
ful things. We are oijten tempted to believe that this brazen 
individual must be still extant and manifesting his brazen 

1 ! t] of Mr. Davis. 
We commence W ith cl spi Cll 1en of the Cooiness W ith which 


Mr. D. appeals to himself (his interior self, that is) for proof of 
7 
} 





what he himself wishes to prove a mode of “ begging the 
qu tion Or j Ciulo Pi encrpir, periectly novel, and 1n accord- 
ance W I 3} itua ystem 
A « 

A I} learned fi f 1 and par- 
t t oy \ ruth 1 by the 
5] f tha m and daugl It h, t . inhabit 

s of tl ind do, at tir te tl oughts 
a ls hal \ f tl ea | [ } \ re pe 
s al ip il evi ( internal and i tration 

i 

I ( alr | l th th t 1, his 
t } I | | t} I ler 
b } ly ‘ | id lappr i 

B | 
1) 

Ona ner occasion, he tells u 

The Secs otis 1 ¢ pal ing 
tl p! I of ‘ nie ‘ j i d 

nuated. | 1S} s of pirit l la é t t fe 
rior j th r] / rincipl 


What do these last words mean? We are, however, grate- 
ful for the information that the spiritual principle has elements. 
But surely, attenuated electricity, is rather a wire-drawn 
definition ! 
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We learn by-and-by, that: 

These mediums a sometimes furnished by I loca ly « 
signated as “| 1} : where tl] f ( has 
becon oO! und d that spi ( t e! | | nee and 
power in various ways. The yo r ladies of the Fox f , and hundr of 
other individuals, thro hy ) t] } < | | 
cause the electrical atmosphere which ¢ t} . vins but Lit 
tle gross electricit The spirit taining a j on to are enabled 
through t ediums, or conduct t ttract;: { of fu . 
vibrate t] vi of a musical insti nd, by « I by tl , 
of their wills, current f ma t} nand d l 
the ma : telegraph, correspond r to lett 0 


All very well. 


As for pirit ; dischargi 





our only wonder is, that the sound of the discharge is not loud- 
er. Here is part of a spiritual dialogue conducted on th 
| 
ree on . 
above p! ICIpies . 
Is my in | present ! 
No il Ve 
“isa | r here W | 1] i 
cov. 
‘Wil fe . % | } ] ? 
Y¢ Al go t I i l ! l | ed ny 
individ h ‘ 3, 1 iat of her | 
and then } t W i her é h is name f } 


Spo! was qu kl She l 
Will ) ly th I l ] h 3 \ } l his 
spirit | } | 
ey 5 ” 
She tl 1a 1 i] a I 


as described in 
We now give a scientific paragraph relating to another 


case :- 








When ictis reponderated in tl yst of tl individuals, then 


nails, keys, bo 


deratcd, then these various articles we 

I observed that, in many instances, th 1el 
turbed, were first moved from their prope 
attending spirits,—the direction in which 


: i 
aimost 


sister or broth 


Theab Ve 


invariably d 


} . «wc., would fly fo 


termined by the el 


r at that particular time. 


forcibly suggests the id 


a thi 





A.J. Davist 
have found such subjects as electricity and magnetism 
what too gross for his very superior understanding. 

the least, his language is obscure, and his words peculiar. 
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yn 


1 


Moreover, Ihave observed that the current of thought which a spirit send 
to earth, ge rally comes from an oblique direction, and scarcely ever at right 
angles, with the location of the friend 


We :] yuld like ¢ Os oe 
direction,” in order to ascertain Aow so singular an o 


is ps fo} ‘™m ul. Me siete we are In th: dark as to th , 


es 


coming from an obli we 


ing of the phrase—as usual. 
vg ve come upon asomewhat unguarded admission which 
: s 
: door to cavillers in a sad manner. 


The } ts have received the testimony of young Henry, I believe, as 


being lites y true on all vasions: but I have discovered that he fi iently 





On th morning, however, a short time previous to h 
the residence, a little child, the youngest daughter in the family, as she w 
going to s ‘], observed a | iece of paper, recently writ \ 
racters not being dry. —lying on the gt und near the gate; she ran back with 
it to her mother, who handed the manu ript to me soon after I was seat 1 
in the room: and the following was the current of thoughts which fl 1 
my 1 ind | rtial translation thereof 

Fea ot, when he 1 l fear I ill d ris 

We ea we disturbed tl hous but shall do so no mor 
3 ve us not evil, nor good, ti » proy 

O h to humanity ott ruage ¢ ) 


Not dry !—then the spirits wrote with pen and ink, and 
not with magnetic electricity after all? How was this? We 
confess ourselves unequal to a reconciliation of such contra- 
dictions. Further on, we find: 


For th ral ic and intellectual tend of idvanced 
minds of 3a re to ex] the far-e vdin é ny 7 ‘ 
infiniti | h minds can not possib] pn short of th ny 
and esta hi t of an actual ¢ aT cE betw tl atural and t pir al 
worlds, as between Europe and America; and in this the higher spheres of 
scienc love, power and intelligence, are making every effort to assist 


them.” 
bracing, and we are ha 
plored, and commercial rel: 
blished. «There ’sa good time coming, boys! wait a little 
longer. 


yy to know that it is about to be ex- 
ations with the spiritual world esta- 


The author also gravely says: 


For seven \ rs I have been more or less ina condition to a sociat with, 
and be influenced by spiritual personages who are advanced beyond this life 
in every r spect C2 situation, cultivation and intelligence; and I know that 
I am justified by immutable truth in affirming that spirits are only moved to 


respect only me § pri ayers as are conceived and uttered ‘in t most inward 
sanctuary of our NATURE. 7 . 
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And further: 


But here the questions arise, particularly in the minds of those who know 


of the alleged manifestations atStratford—lIf thes spirits design to t ch such 





import int | O to man, why do they not invent some other more dignified 
less imperfect mode of communication? Why do they throw stones, and 
knives, and forks, and spoons about? Why do they rend the children’s gar 








erave f t] If that being « ht in 1 with | 
fi l | 1 fixed his ey 1 thought n mon 
int vy: ir that was sl in at the w ‘ 
dden] t rel l n his } nd soaring into t brig] 
sphere. 5 ned t of his wife, if sh 
discovered hi Dp} | ! l 1 
it with : | h é 
yr i 1) } 4 
? as } Pe — ‘ } . 
oe ‘ } ; 


> en . |; alee Rca: 2 5 Z i Boa be. 
Poor man! we wonder by what method he re-entered his 
ody! Jt will 1 L Wal r to us not to play any simular 


al 


pranks when in bed with our wives, lest we should become 


On « n Mi Davis } nally superintends the 
i ? . . *4 . . ‘ 1 - ce 
whole ] f spiritual resurrection, in the case of a poor 
is 


[Trish v i been crushed by some bricks in a well :— 


. bra f the d 1 8 recharged w 1 this br 

liant liquid 1 also 7 lly to permeate the lower extr 
l 
Immediately, however, tl lowing, lumi , most refined kind of fluidity 
began asce n I the brain, throu the solid substances above it, still pass- 
ing upward | the workmen, (who were laboring to extricate their 
companion,) into the atmosphere some six feet above the heads of the men 
Here the iritual el ts ceased to ascend. And I now directed my obser- 
vations to this ] t, where a space of about three fect in diameter became 
rapidly more and m« brilliant. And this spot of dazzli light seemed to 
pulsate with an indwelling anin 1. It appeared like a great heart, con 
ys 4 1] ne 1 . . 
posed of to ing’ ¢ nent \ soft 1 llow halo cont 1 to acct ulate 
aroul 1 it, ill inating from th« | iy in the well: and thus this s« ming 
heart wa prov led with a kind of ethereal per irdium, or covering, which 
was very beautiful and physiolozical. 
; vs 
W e are glad to hear that it Was 80 Vé7 y ph ysvological, as 


anything of that sort is more than we poor devils of physi 
cians have any right to expect in a spiritual treatise. 


Apropos of spiritual visitors we read : 
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But they come in at the open door. They cannot pass through walls, or 
hard, soli d substances any more than we can; for th y are organiz 1 as we 
are and must necessarily submit to the principles of nature which govern matter 
and mind in all the vast realms of universal being. 

The deuce they must !—Then after all they have not so 
much the advantage of us every-day mortals. What lies these 
spirits tell! W hy we - ave known half-a-dozen perform the 
very oper: ition he re leclared to be impossible, and state as 
much in the rs pp! ing rapparee, or shall we boldly say rap- 
scallion language 

But sere | i tine. We have given ¢ fair sample of the 
meaningless trash of which these works are composed, and 
we have chosen the best, at any rat nartest of the bunch 
to select from. The resi are all, more or less of the same 
class, with the » except perhaps, of the work called “ Lovr 


1, ps, ¢ 
anpD Wispom,” in esr James Victor Wilson, Benjamin 
Franklin, George Washington, and Sir Astley Co per, talk 
at considerable length in uniformly bad grammar, and with 
uniform disregard to the meaning of words. Poetry above 


all things, however, appears to be the weak point with the 
pirits of the upper spheres. We beg to offer a premium of 
five hundred dollars to Mr. Latham, if he gets any poems 


sent him fi ris prize competion, equ | in atrocity to the fol- 
] 


lowing verses by the ghost of George Washington : 
‘When the likeness of this po rait you s 
Remember that it is to re] t the liken 
But the spirit in its brightness you cann ee, 
For it now far above the brizhtness of thee.”-—G. Wa 


) 


Whether the villanously ill-drawn wood-cuts in the same 
volume, were communicated by spiritual telegraph likewise, 
ve known not. They are bad enough to have been inspired 
by the ghost of Michael Angelo, since becoming a ghost seems 
tantamount to becoming a fool. But en ugh this. As 
Tenny son hath it: 

“Our soul is aweary—aweary, 
And th e onl) reason we do not wish “that we were dead,” 
is, perhaps, a dismal presentiment of the wretchedly stupid 
society previ ulent in the spirit-land, if the stories of those 
learned in its gi ography are at all io be relied « 

lif, afte: all, we should be mistaken in our conclusion 
how easy—how very easy for any respectable ghost to convert 
us to the true spiritual faith, hy one—only one little mani 
festation, somewhat less obvious ly icio ppl 
or table-moving medium, or arevelation in bad grammar from 
spirits who have had the misfortune to forget that they were 
once living men of sense, education, and dignity. 


? 
i 
. 
{ 
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MR. BENJAMIN BUCKEYE’S VISIT TO PARIS. 


Mr. Benjamin Buckeye—I ought, in justice, to call him the Honorable Mr 
J ‘ J ’ 


Buckeye, for he had been a justice of the peace and church-warden in his time 


—but there are so many honorables now-a-days among us republicans, that 
one more or less is of no sort of cons¢ quenece—Mr. Benjamin Buckeye was a 


ventleman of education and fortune, for he had been at college, and wa pro- 





prietor of a large landed estate containing three towns actually laid out on 
the map, each one commanding a stupendous water-power. Being fond 
of study, : nd of a retiring di position, and without o fi e 1 
public life, he live d alt ther out of the world, dé f to 1 fr 
and contemplation. Having an excellent memory, and pos ing the 


faculty of digesting his knowledge, he had at the age of fifty amassed a vast 
fund of learning, both in science, philosophy, history, and languages. In sh 


he had become what is called a ripe scholar. 


Thus he lived contented and happy in his retirement, until unlucki y it one 
day occurred to him that in his present situation, all his ac julsitions wer 
to the world. His neighbors were all oceupied in pursuits en 
from his own, and all his scholarship was thrown away upon them. If he 
talked to any one about the Roman Re publie, he be van to expati ite on his 
pigs, and when he debated on the beauties of the Greek and Latin languages 
he was stultified with declarations about railroa ls, steam-« ngines, and w 
power. “T will no longer stay among these clodhopp: rs,” thought he; “I'll 
go to Paris, where they understand these matters, and estimate men by 
their intellectual acquirements, without regard to railroads, steam-engines, or 
water-powé Re 

Accordingly, all things being prepared, he took his passage for Havre, carry 
ing letters of introduction from some of his learned corré spondents to dist : 


guished savans at Paris, which he delivered on his arrival, and meta gra 





reception. He found, after mixing a little while with the most learned The 
bans, that they were all in a state of great excitement on the subject of Mes 
merism and clairvoyance. A committee of the Academy of Sciences had been 
appointed to investigate the wonders of this new mystery; everybody was in 
a fever of impatience to hear their report, and nothing else was talked of 
among the savans of Paris. 

Mr. Buckeye was quite at home here. He had, among his other studies, 
dipped pretty deeply into Paracelsus, Cornelius Agr ippa, and others, and could 
talk glibly of Necromancy, Pyromaney, Tyromancy, Chiromancy, Stitcho 
maney, and the Lord knows what. He accordingly soon became an orack 
the Literary circles, and would have been delighted with Paris, had it not 
been for what may be called his domestic troubles. He had, on his first art 
val, taken lodgings at a splendid hotel, where he had a handsome suite of 
rooms, for which he paid pretty handsomely, and where he dined by hims f, 
for which he paid still more handsomely. : 

On first taking possession, the hotel-keeper received him with a profusion of 
bows, calling him Milor, and nothing could exceed the atte ntions of the v: 


he had hired to wait on him. When, however, he sat down to his first dinn: 


and began to eat, the valet seemed struck with herror He stared at him with 
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eyes wide open, di ypt the pl ite he held in his han :. and precipitately left the 


room, slamming the door aft r him. Mr. Buckeye did not know what to make 


of all this. He rang the bell over and over again, but the valet returned no 
more. At le 1 the master of the hotel appeared, and without making his 


customary bow, courteously informed Monsieur that he could not entertain 








him in his ho eany lor I’. Mr. Bu key was a toni h land i lignant, He 
demanded the r on of such extraordinary conduct: but mi host only econ- 
t l sp tt r rib] irgon of ret mo h he distin 
guished ‘Di: saci nd * Fe 

Not wishing to test t] matter, Mr. Bu keye took other I s but 
th \ t l l to! ther 1 at many other } he 

ht j , t s i of 

as the Paradise ol ri rs, but thi A t. howe 
ever, he found ar ng-place at a vi | va 
lonely widoy 10 had no other boarder mi dined 
together, th 1 laly was so shoe t was 
brought to, b l F s of water Mr. B heh evel 
triumphed over t] hocks by d tal the 
afterwards 

During th various transitions, Mr. Buckeye was gradually rising in the 


world of science, though he had been rapidly sinking in the world of 





and drinking. The Academy of Sciences had been deeply engaged in 
ject that occupi 1 its attention almost to the exclusion of all others, The ques- 


tion was, ‘‘Why fish living in salt water were always fresh.” Two of the 


most distinguished members, who had weathered many a knetty « ng iry, lost 





their wits in the invest gation, and the subject was about being tabooed on 


j 
’ | 
account of its mischievous consequences, when Mr. Buckeye solved the riddle 


in the most satisfactory manner by informing the gentlemen that the whole 
secret consis lin the words in and on, he hay ing a certained by Various expet- 


iments that thouch fish died when broucht out of water in the air, they lived 


on air inthe water, and therefore it was not of the least consequence whether 


the water was fresh or salt. Ilereupon he was unanimously elect 


1 an honor- 


ary member of t} Academy. This may be thought no mighty matter by 


some ignorant peo] le: but they may be assured that it is of great con equence 


, 
insomuch that when a member dies, he is entitled to a funeral oration, in which 
it is the duty of the orator to exhaust the French language in praise of his 
talents and virtues. Besides, he is sure to be invit d to asumptuous dinner at 
least once a year on the anniversary of the society. 

This took place just after Mr. Buckeye’s election, and of course he was 


invited, and received as one of the most distinguished foreign literati. Nothing 


could ‘ sceed the eourte 31e8 accorded him, and being anew meé mbe r he was 
seated at the right hand of the president at dinner. He had seare ly tasted 
a mouthful, when the president dropt his knife and fork and began to stare at 
him. Mr. Bu keye at the same time, or at least a short time afterwards, saw 
the members earn tly whisp< ring to each other, and the eyes of all his neigh- 
bors fixed upon him; whereupon he felicitated himself on being a lion. Soon, 
however, he noticed that the President scarcely replied to him when he spoke, 
and that not one of the members asked him to take a glass of wine. Finally, 
when the party broke up, the members all scuttled away one after the other, 


the waiters following, and th poor gentleman was left alone, as it were, like 
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The little Frenchman shook his head mournfu 
emphasis, “Impo sible, Monsieur, in | ible. Y« 
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never re 


‘“‘Then E think I had better make tracks 1 
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leave after making a last d tration on Mr. Bu 
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BROTHER JONATHAN, 


BroTHerR JONATHAN—though a chip of the old block—has had his habits 
and character modified by being placed in a different position, and subjected 
to a new system of discipline from that of the races from whence he sprung. 
Superficial travellers in America have pronounced the people of the United 
States to be a heterogeneous medley, without any general features of resem- 
blance or family likeness in habits, manners or character. Never was there 
a greater blunder. There isno Christian people in the world, of equal numbers, 
so nearly homogeneous. With a few trifling exceptions, which are not per- 
manent, they all speak one language with a degree of uniformity observed in 
no other great nation, and their dialect differs muceh less in the different States 
than that of England, Scotland and Ireland, or even the adjoining counties of 
the former. It is the same with all the great continental powers of Europe. 
In France the old provincial distinctions still remain, in spite of the division 
into Departments ; the inhabitants of the different Provinces or Kingdoms of 
Spain are indignant at being called Spaniards ; Italy is divided into different 
discordant minor States; Germany comprises nations speaking sixteen dif- 
ferent languages ; and Russia is half European half Asiatic, half Christian 
half Pagan, and as the Mississippi boatmen say, a little of the Mussulman. In 
respect to all the distinctive characteristics that constitute nationality, the 
United States, though constituting separate sovereignties, at least in regard 
to their reserved rights, are emphatically one great people, acting in concert in 


all their foreign relations. Though of an infinite diversity of sects, they are all 


} 


Christians, believing in one God and one Saviour, and recognising all without 


exception or preference. Though descended from the most illustrious nations 


l 
of the world, and having many fathers, whatever trifling differences may 
i 


prevail among them at first, they in a little time disappear, and the entire 
mass becomes cemented together by the indissoluble tie of Liberty and 
Equality. There is no excitement to national jealousies or antipathies where 
all are equal ; and though the Corkonians and Far Downers may occasionally 
break each other’s heads in the indulgence of a national propensity, these dis- 
tinctions vanish, like spectres at the dawn of day, the moment they begin to 
feel at home in this world of freedom. The title of American Citizen super- 
sedes all others, and the foreigner, like the lamb in the Fable, chooses for his 
mother, not the land of his birth, but that of his adoption. 
All the great empires of the world have been formed by conquering and 
incorporating, as far as possible, different nations into one incongruous mass 
of discordant materials, whicl 
into their original identity the moment that force was withdrawn. The won- 


der is that they lasted so long—not that they did not last longer. The United 


1 being only held together by force, separated 


States, on the contrary. embrace no conquered people—the Indians being 


} 


hase—and 


removed by pur the late acquisitions from Mexico comprise so 
small a portion of Spaniards dispersed over an immense surface, that in 
another generation they will be lost in the deluge of North Americans which 


will overflow the country. Bound together by a common interest, in one 
VOL. I.—No. V. 28 
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They believe that every Presidential contest which, in our popular language, 
‘convulses the whole nation,’’ is the prel de to s dy di lution. When 


they hear of a great “‘ Waterloo defeat,” and of the enemy being routed, horse, 
foot, and dragoons, and utterly annihilated, they think there isa great civil 
war raging, and that a bloody battle has been fought between the contending 


parties. If not this, they are convinced that every man, if not every woman 


and child in the United States, is so near a state of spontaneous combustion, 
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that a spark or a breath would set them in a flat 


come to the United ult ~ and 1 } | ietly en i in 

occupations, and t especial hen they witness the cool, « 

posure with ich the citizen « mity, th 
the sublin pect . If there a ‘ i | eC} i oS ynnly in our 
great cities : ig the lov bble, ymetimes stimulated by tl 
lowest class of petti Pp ians to a few broken heads and bloody 
noses. There is bu l { tion that n endanger tl j 
that is of too vital « juence to be tf 1 incidentally. 1 

subsided | ent, and we 1 humbly hope will never b lowed by 


another. 


cumstat ll present e. In 
out all th ‘ y stat ul! men re or the most part | Vigo ol 


life : and ther owhe1 to | 1 that clas so nul 





whose phy 
series of het iry nl 
poorly compel a by i inty sup} ly of that kind of food which fills the 
belly without strengthening t members. Throughout by far the grea 
proportion of the | nit States, the inhabi have been accustomed to 


modes of life, whic] wi 


less activity,’ and adduce it as one of the defects of the national charact 
But to our minds it is the proper \ cteristic of a people like tho f the 
United States, who have an,ynoccupied world before them. Without this pro- 


pensity they would never have risen to the height of prosperity and power 


they now occupy. Like those of Europe, they would have remained crowded 
together in corners, and stood rooted in one spot from generation to genera- 
tion, instead of obeying the great command to go forth, increase and multiply, 


and make the earth fruitful. 

With the exception of emigrants from abroad, the people of the United 
States have grown up in a new world, presenting an almost unbounded 
field for the exertion of all their energies, physical, moral, and intellectual. 
From their first step on this continent, they have encountered in their pro- 
gress a succession of labors, dangers, hardships, and privations, such as no 


other people perhaps ever voluntarily endured with equal fortitude and per- 
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ment or political institutions. Such are the plenty and cheapness of land, 


the vast space for expansion, and other circumstances. That these have had 
their influence no reflecting American will deny ; but granting them all that 


can be rationally ascribed to them, still they do not solve the problen The 
ick, descended from the 





people of Canada, Nova §S ytia, ind New 
same ancestors, and having the sam¢ space lor expa sion in comparison with 
their numbers, pt it a spectacle far different from the United States. Their 
{ 
t 





progress is that of the uil ¢ red with the whirlwind. The steed has 
the bit in his mouth and rider on his back. There must be something in 
addition to these causes, that ha iven force and efficacy to the actual ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the people of the United States ; and the secret can only 
be found in the vigor, spirit, activity, and intelligence of men freed from thi 
domination of » become their own masters and lawgivers. This, 
combined \ ith tl} teristics we ha pr vio isly noticed. is t key to 
that irres le] ) h ] la d tl men of Europ 

ast hed the | i y to that rapid, almost omprt 
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only think for himself, a ! his own common sense and experience, 
instead of making the old suy ited world | looking-glass, we think he 


would be much more respectalfe, prosperous and happy. But though such a 
hale, hearty fellow, he is still tied to the apron-string of his mother, who 
makes him believe anything she pleases, and while doing him all the sly ill 
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offices in he pow r, | . almost succeeded persua him 1¢ 18 t] best 
friend he } in the world. The old lady overwhelms hin ith all sorts of good 
books, which, as | ts for almost nothir he reads with the greater pleasure, 
and his belief in the Bible is not more imp] han his confid n the Edin- 
burgh and ¢ ly, the London Tit 1 Bla l’s Ma ne. That 
old Scotch Tory is his oracle. Were it not for our newspap id public 
speakers, Jonathan would never read anythi but what i mi tly calcu 


lated to make him a ; \ 1 ; 
Another foible, or fault, of Jonat ,is hi 


hn led by 
fanatical excitements. It is true he v { } t not aly s 
before they have do ll the n hief ] } W } r of being of 
all men in the world the most fi from super 1 fanaticism, he is 
always in a state of spontaneous combustion about some t cend lism or 
other, which he pursues with sucl lor, tl he finally tak 1 t s 
it under foot. The disease is not tly chronic with | but paroxysm 
succeeds another so rapidly, that he is never quite well ef inter- 
vals. When under the influence of one of these paro | nay be said 
to require a strait waistcoat, for he is almost as badas a1 bul rockery 
store, and but at both law and ¢ ] | { la 0 
jumping over his high ropes, he don’t mind i than a 
constitutional scruple. But we will do him that lways 
comes to himself when it is too late to mend H sober ond 
thought’”’ is admirable, but like a calm l though very 


refreshing, cannot lift up the prostrate harvest, or 1 


vessels. We would respectfully and affectior mind old 
proverb, “Prevention is better that cure,” and that tl me evils 
which cannot be cured, some things which, when done, can he undone. It 
is much better never to run mad, « t} I con our senses at 
last. 

But the greatest of Brother Jonathan's faul in oO imble opinion. is his 
horrible craving for money. Not tl isa he spe fast as he 
gets it, and often a great deal f he « ly loves 1 y dearly, 
and we grieve to say too often, li portsi 1 traps and snares to 
capture his game. We had rathe off ¢ b than call him a 
rogue, but he certainly would | t] little more honesty. 


The evil spirit of trade possesses him d} 
of all evil, not only 
we mean t 
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and inexperi of } reatures. Jonathan should recollect that th 
possession ( vealth is not the proper standard of human character, and 
that a con ptible rich man is ten tim more contemptible than a con- 
temptible poor one, because he is placed above the temptation of those tricks 


and devices which so often prove too strong for poverty. 

This exclusi devotion to money » for a f peopl You cannot 
worship God and mammon, nor kneel at the shrine of liberty while grovelling 
at the hoof of the golden calf. He who lov money better than anything 


else, will sell his conscience and his principles for money, and cannot longs 
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retain his freedom, because he is unworthy to be free. W this exempli 
fied almost continually in whole State id communiti¢ icrificing their 
political principles to pecuniary « iderations, and bartering their rights for 
grants of lands, for 1 railre L Is, and oth -called improvements, from which 
they anticipate additional food to their cupidity. Does Jonathan dream that 
liberty Se ati scien ib herself while he i | ilatir in railroad stocks, or 
digging in California, from morning till night He must think of — 
else besides gold-dust and locomotives, and | ome other standard of 


human character, as well as human happiness, or he will go the way of all 
flesh, and some day or other rattle his golden cl mong his fellow-slaves. 
But we must not be too hard upon Brother Jonathan, who is continually led 
astray by the example of his old mother, who despises an empty purse and 
worships millionaires. He is a mighty clever fellow, notwithstanding all his 
faults. and we earnestly hop » will make use of his money for the benefit of 
his fellow-creatures, not forgetting himself. We should not at all be s irprised 
if he were one day to become wiser and better than the mother that bore him. 


MEXICO AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

GroGRAPHICAL position, political sympathy, and com- 
mercial int tere all combine to ee the ] rogress of the 
Mexie: an Rep lie a subject ot de terest with the people 
of the Unite: States, and to awaker thee most anxious solici- 
tude of our statesmen, in regard to every question which 
might affect, in any degree, the future destiny of the beauti- 
ful and chosen land of Cortez. 

We are accustomed to speak of Mexico as a Republic; but 
if we regard, strictly, the principles of civil Lib rty and 
organic authority, upon which a constitutional representative 
Repub! ic ch yuld be founded, (and upon some of which this 
sov disant Republic has professed to stand.) we should find 
that there has scarcely been a period when the government 
of Mexico was purely republican. A cursory glance at the 
history of this unhappy country, since her resistance to Spain, 
will most fully establish the truth of this position. Admit- 
ting the Constitution of 1824 was enacted formally, and by 
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competent authority, it was soon superseded by military 
usurpation. The exercise of executive and _ legislative 
powers has frequently been interchanged by the departments 
to which they y respectively belong; and such an amalgama- 
tion of autho rity has rendered it impossible to determine the 
relative legality of conflicting and rival departments 

Thus, the President in power has repeatedly dissolved 
Congress, and exercised unlimited sway, until it pleased him 
to convoke another legislative body more obedient to his be- 
hests. Sometimes Congress has retaliated, by invading the 
power of the Executive: as when, after deposing and im- 
prisoning Santa Anna, it decreed that all acts of the pro- 
visional governal should be submitted to Congress for ratifi- 
cation; wl en it abrogated the const titutional office of Vice- 
President ; when it repealed the constitutional provision that 
the President elect should not be eligible to command in person 
the armies of the Republic ; when it changed the rule of suf- 
frage, in the choice of a President, from a vote by States to 
a vote by persons, and postponed cbunting the electoral vote 
nearly twelve months after the day of the election. During 
all the period to which we have referred, the rights of the 
States composing the Republic have scarcely been recog- 
nized. The military ieaoni Geen ohiaome! to the civil 
authority ; and those who have written Mexican history 
have characte d the government as a “central consolida- 
tion,” enforce 1 by military power. We may add, that, within 
a space of time comprising about thirty-six years, terminating 
with the American war, there have been ‘rumry persons claim- 
ing the right to exercise supreme executive power. Of these, 


be 





} 


en condemned and executed for alleged treason 


two have n | 
tC: thre have been banished, or ¢ scaped 


against the rovernmen 
into voluntary exile; and three more have been incarcerated 
as State prisoners! Within the same time, there have existed 
five forms of government, intermediate between absolutism 
and anarchy ; there have been no six consecutive months when 
there has 1 lution, or a provincial 
revolt; and during the whole period of thirty-six years, only 
one Presid: nt, 
served out his full tern 

Let us trespass for a bri f space farther upon the province 
of history, and cite a few more exa npl 
instability in the g 
Agreeabl to the provision of the Constitution of 1824, 
Pedraza was elected President over Guerrero. In 1829, 
Congress declared Guerrero elected, and chose Bustamente 


under the Constitution, 


, a ] 
CS ¢ | the re narkable 


rovernment or this misguided country. 
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Vice-President. Pedraza then retired into exile; and Guer- 
rero assumed dictatorial power. Bustamente, the Vice- 
President, now went into command of an army——captured 
the President, condemned him on a charge of treason against 
his own government, and caused him to be shot. The Vice- 
President then assumed the chief executive power ; and was, in 
his turn, deposed by Santa Anna, who re called Pedraza from 
banishment, to serve out the remaining term of a few months, 
for which he had been originally elected. Yet all this occurred 
whilst the Constitution of 1824 was professedly the supreme 
law of the land. 

Under a government thus inconsistent and unsettled, where 
a veritable revolutionary panorama has been exhibiting for ¢ 
third of a century; where rulers arose and fell like the fac- 
tionaries of Greece and Rome, and often with the greater 
celerity of the heather levies of Roderick Dhu; where mili- 
tary force has determined, by its arbitrary condemnation or 
approval, the character and duration of the ruling power, 
(as, in the degenerate days of that empire, the Roman mer- 
cenaries sold the imperial purple to the most nie fligate bid- 
der :)—under such a government, how could it be otherwise, 
than that frequent and flagrant violations of see , as well 
as public rights, should be committed? Individuals were 


banished, impri oned, or executed without due warrant of 


law, by — ne rude hand of military sway that seized upon 
the public treasures, and se juestere d the pub lic revenues 

The pres sat condition of Mexico confirms an admitted 
analogy between the laws of we tical and physical mortality. 
Nature has bestowed upon her the highest physical blessings ; 
and in the forms of i ciate at least, her people had 
reached the point of national freedom and security. But, as 
we have discovered, they have hitherto proved incompetent 
to appreciate and profit by these blessings ; and it would 
seem at last, that the sp! rit of libe ty “has ceased to strive ” 
with those who have. set at naught, and trampled under the 
hoof of anarchy, all its higher inspirations. Her late pro- 
tracted and spasmodic agony appears to imply a speedy 
— 

The etrospective glance we have taken shows that the 
government of Mexi co, especi ially of late years, has been made 
the transient prize of successful rapac ity. W hile it has thus 
been emp loyed as the instrument of cruel and criminal am- 
bition in the minister, it has engendered and fostereda spirit of 
fraud and barbarity in the menial. Disaffection has spread 
throughout the land. The highwaysswarm with robbers ; cities 
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are crowded with midnight assassins ; banded beggars roam the 

country like nomadic tribes; and the people are everywhere 

harassed by civil exactions and military conscript 

Agriculture languishes; Commerce droops her unnerved 

wings; and even the pursuits of science are repressed with 
< 


° Y 
3 I 

more than monastic austerity, or forgotten in the whirl of 
social f . 


ions. 


ollies and vices, many of which have come down from 
the gay and gallant periods of Spanish Alphonso and Isabella. 
To fulfil the functions of responsible nationality, requires a 
current revenue adequate to the support of government, and 
to secure the due enforcement of the laws. This can never 
be fairly and readily obtained in any country where capital 
is obliged to conceal itself against forced loans and arbitrary 
exactions. The financial relations of Mexico we are therefore 
prepared to find as desperate and depressed as is its condition 
in Other respects. From an exhibit recently made in one of 
the most respectable and authoritative Mexican journals,* 
we gather the following melancholy details : 


FOREIGN DEBT 


ANTERIOR TO THE INDEPENDEN( 
182 
SUBSEQUEN E TI 
1825.—31st December £6,400,800 $82,000,000 
1827.—1 J \ ” j ) $08.7 ) 
1830.—Ist Januar 6.02 i 1K 187 
1832.—3] DD n (85 $9°87.750 
18 —] 2 bet ), 247 16,259 
184 Decree of Dy iber ] 10,914,74 1,573,730 
1847.—Ist July a wate 01 
185? Deceml ] Q ) 744.49 
Ds) DD nber, 1832, when th I 1 of ( ral Bustament 
ised, the fo lebt has increased $18 747, having yielded the 
creditor in th sa period S29 S11 74 l kn \ ‘tal of 
$41,268,4 
DOMESTIC DED 
ANTE! R TO Ti INDEP) EN 
1805 Besides ; um of $409,859 annual « xpenses of re 
the nation owed a capital of ; > ; . . $16,438,56: 
182] —lo1 t capi ils ‘ SH6 20.700 
For int est pavable thereon ; 9,765,799 
dee $75,286,499 


1822.—About half of the payin nts wel arranged, leaving 10,000,000 


* El Universal—March 9, 185 
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SUBSEQUENT TO NDEPENDENCE, 

1852.—De bts of various kind , j : . $22,038,894 
Diplomatic contracts . i 5 ‘ ; ; . 14,140,512 

Total since the yeal 1822 .. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; . $36,179,406 
Balance due to the creditors before the independence , . 40,000,000 


Total amount to be liquidated for debts contracted before and 


since the independence . . . . . .  « $76 


Showing an aggregate of present indebtedness amounting 
to nearly one hundred and thir ty nillions of dollars, claim- 
ing an annual interest at least equal to the established 
legitimate revenues of the country ! 

From the same authority we learn that the annual income 
of Mexico has been reduced since the period of her unfortunate 
struggle with the United States, to less than half the average 
receipts prior to that time. Contrasting, for example, a year 
during the period of the Central system under Santa Anna 
with one during tie the Federal system of Arista, we have 
these figures : 


ADMINISTRATION OF GENERAL SANTA ANNA-—CENTRAL SYSTEM, 
1844.—Total receipts. : ; , » $29,325,4 
Loans, deposits, &c., other than revenue : . . . 15.901.560 
Net revenue . ‘ . ‘ i ‘ : ; ‘ . $13,421,863 

ADMINISTRATION OF GENERAL ARISTA—FEDERAL SYSTEM 
1851.—Total rece ipts 212 1] 
Deduct American indemnity, and other receipts, which are 

not revenues Ze O84 
Balance . ‘ : ; ; ‘ ; ; ; . $6,148,564 


The return of Santa Anna to that country, at this time, 
under all the circumstances, marks, probably, the closing 
crisis of its fate,as a confederated Republic. He goes, as it 
were, to perform the last sad offices. Any attempt on his 
part to enforce the federal laws must be futile, without the 
aid of a sufficient revenue; and this, in the present state of 
affairs, it will be impossible to obtain without a resort to op- 
pressive taxation. The States will not submit: then must fol- 
low either a by Santa Anna, and anarchy amongst 
the people; or a disruption of the confederacy—terminating 
probably in a return to an imperial military dictat ship. 

His long cherished and openly avowed hostility to the 
United States carries the mind forward in a timely and pru- 
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dent inquiry as to what is likely to be the relative position of 
our government and that of Mexico; and brings us to an 
examination of the open questions of difficulty between the 
two countries. 

Passing by, with a mere reference, the treatment of the 
American Consul at Acapuleo, and also the claims of certain 
of our citizens for commercial spoliations and sacrifices in 
violation of the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, we are left 
two prominent subjects of misunderstanding and dispute: 
one is, the proper construction of the eleventh article of that 
treaty; the other, the American claim to the right of way 
across the isthmus of Tehuantepec, under the “ Garay grant.” 

It will tax even Mexican sophistry to -* utmost, to sustain 
the large an se" t of claims for Indian spoliations, which have 
been set up under the eleventh article of re treaty of Guada- 
loupe. In the first place, such a construction involves that 
country in the humiliating implication, that she could not 
herself protect her own citizens from the irruptions of sav- 
ages, and parted with a portion of her territory to secure the 
safety of the remainder. But we doubt the intention of our 
government to assume any pecuniary liability, in agreeing to 
the clause to which we have referred. The treaty between 
Mexico and the United States, of 1832, recites a mutual 
obligation to “restrain and punish” the Indians of their 
respective territories. [Dy the Guadaloupe treaty, of 1848, 
the United States acquired all the territory which was em- 


brae | in this mutual stipulatio 1, an 1 ren wed the ager ement 
on our part. The language is much the same in both treaties. 
Now, our government has never allowed any indemnity in 
money, to its own citizens, for India L di predations. There 
were no recla ions on either side, under the treaty of 1832. 
It cannot be said that the obligations reciprocally cancelled 
each other; for any liability of a pecuniary character must 
have resulted to the citizens injured. These would have 
bes n Pp ory pa I. by alli ¢ I: ‘ f sol It) lar in] ry Ol) the 
other side of the lin f territs y. Had there re¢ uly been 
any fair construction of the convention of 1832, giving such 
clains, | tha CO ntri 5 would ionge ine have ‘Ou ht them 


forward for adjustment, and each citizen would have been 

4°74) 4 6 2 . . } ' 
entitled to receive compensation for his losses. Iloweve 
we desire ot to be u ders OOd as inte r} osing any obj 2U 
tions to a revision of the ambiguity in the treaty of Guada 
loupe, or even to paying reasonably for an entire abrogation 
ot the claus t Mexic oO will exhibit a corresponding liberal- 
ity on her part, in other respects. 
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We do not propose a review, or a statement, even, of the 
legal controversy which has been carried on in this « untry 
and Mexico, in regard to the present validity of the Garay 
grant. ‘To our apprehension, the clear, succinct, and con- 
clusive report of our Senate Committee of Foreign Relations, 
made it Aug rust last, added to the past action and previously 
expressed opinions of Messrs. Clayton and Webster on the 
same sl bject, has placed this point beyond question, so far 
as the views of our government are concerned. If any doubts 
could still be entertained in this respect, a recurrence to the 
sentiments of the | late » inate l 1u issipate them 
entirely. An acquiescence by M xico in the leading features 
(except that of a joint protectorat e) of the re] ‘ted conven- 
tion of 1851 will, it would seem to us, inevitably be required. 
In saying this, we are by no means secking to sustain (for 


we could not so far forget the propricties of the province we 


have here assumed) any mere private advantage. 

It is only in its public aspect and relations that we con- 
sider this question; and in this view, we cannot fail to per- 
ceive that the gra to Garay embraces American interests 
of the most important character. What attracts our attention 
to this privilege is, the ready means it offers of securing to 


our citizens, upon fair and fi vorable terms, a free tran it-way 
across the Central American isthmus, through a beautiful and 
healthy region, at a point some fifteen hundred and two 
thousand miles, by coast line, farther north than the crossings 
at Atrato, Panama, and Nicaragua. According to the terms 
of the grant, it would be trammelled neither by export, im- 
port, transit, nor tonnage duties, and tree access is allowed 


the terminal ports on the gulf and on the ocean. Being 
s0 far removed from the other points of crossing, it is not 
necessarily Chie rival or comp tit r of othe: enterpri 3. And 
if it were, we are persuaded that each of these tour isthmian 
crossings will vet comm: | a trade suflicient to 10 ify their 


improvement. The) must sooner or later supersede, to a 
ereat extent, the long commercial voyage around Cape Horn 
and by the Cape of Good Hope, and become ultimately the 
] } 4 . ’ 4 

avenues, not out of our own trade, but also that of England, 

. l 4 “a e 4 . . ’ i ° } . 
vith the eastern coasts of Asia. Tl iat magnine tb dream ol 
Napoleon, (from which he was only a akened by the din of 
ratalgar,) the construction of a ship-canal across the isthmus 
of Suez, must first be realized, before the passage by thi 
Mediterranean is adopted for anything but mails, travellers 
and licht freight. 


Hernando Cortez, with his usual far-reaching sagacity, in 


5 
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intermediate uncultivated territory thr ( 
pass. But it can scarcely be « cpected that this will ever 


supersede the inter-o¢ anic and isthmian routes, as a commer- 
cial transit. The water-borne commerce of the world, under 
the prospective increase of trade, will need all of these ave- 
nues, and it is the true policy of our government to see in 
time that they are all properly secured to our people 


If, then, this grant to Garay be, as is contended in the 


* Lieut. Maury’s letter to Mr. Rockwell. 
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fixed purposes of those who now hold the helm of State. 
There is no more reason why foreign nations should be invited 
or allowed to guaranty the neutrality of an American thorough- 
fare, than that the United States should be made a party to 
defend the British Channel, the Straits of Gibraltar, or Isth- 
mus of Suez. 

An admirable illustration of the working and wisdom of 
this “Clayton and Bulwer treaty” occurs in the very case 
we have been considering. The principles of that treaty are, 
by the eighth article, extended “to the inter-oceanie com- 
munications by the way of Tenvanrerrc and Panama. 

Now, the American holders of the Garay grant, and their 
wrongs, come within the plain and expressed terms of the 
Nicaragua guaranty. They have been driven * by violence” 
from the work they had commenced; their “property” has 
been the subject of ‘“ unjust detention and seizure in 
vested rights in the “ way of Tehuantepec” are sought to be 
sacrificed in favor of the new grant. 

By the clearest consequence and implication, these Ameri- 
can citizens are authorized to look to the eovernment of Great 


Britain for protection ! 


Then again, it so happens, that the probable beneficiaries 
of this new and conflicting grant, those who have thus far 
paid the consideration money, are certai prominent British 
subjects residing temporarily in Mexico. Suppose they sue- 


ceed in ousting the American interest, and securing the con- 
trol of this important crossing, will not the American govern- 
ment, under the provisions of the “Clayton and Bulwer 
treaty,” be placed in the humiliating position of having to 
protect a “ toll-gate,” (the graphic phrase of Senator Douglas,) 


erected upon their own domestic high ay, and over the 


bafiled and prostrate enterprise of their own citizens! 


] — eo ] 4-we 1: - “23 4 ] 4 
t 18 most Glearly the tru ] cy of ft! Un ted States, to 
AaAVO | any ( part Ly or ( } 1 ‘ ° THESE 


bean, they are essential to a successful prosecution of our 
commerce with the South Sea. So far as they open from the 
Gulf « f Mexic ), they are d m tic Lo OUurseives. Lhe ad ir } of 
making this gulf a mare clausum, is as natural to us, as is a 
similar policy to other powers, In revard to the Black Sea, the 
Caspian, the Zuyder Zee, or German Ocean. The whole 
dehouchure of our Southern and Western natural and artificial 
communications is upon the Gulf of Mexico, 

Foreign hostile fleets, stationed there, would readily inter- 





rupt a large portion of our ¢ ree: | Cuba | 
a da b tr our 1, becau it 
prot ( \ } l In 1 ] \ > 
woul i f ie’ »> Tne 

uf L ¢ y ¢ the pur] and privilege of 


tha earliest attention of the American ] hould be 
ralled ti ie fl int departul Ol our gove it from th 
sound Well-sel as l ipl of « itinent p vg m 
pl uf | i th ; p | Oli of M 1) * cul ul he \ tit , < { : 
statesmen who tely moved in \merican Senate, 
up I une subject, have rendei an } rtal rvice 
to their constituency. The public men of this country should 
remember many lessons that our history affords, proving the 
quick discernment and sure reprobation of the people, when- 
ever public interests are compromised, from prejudice, or by 
a b under Tha al) fi natist who once otfereda to | I oland 
th co-navigation (¢ prot rate‘) o1 the Mississippi, r an 
annuity in cod-fish, as well as he who proposed to surrender 


to the same power the entire transportation of th great 
VOL. I—NO. V. yA | 
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southern staple of this country, were never wholly forgiven by 
. , 1 ‘ 


a mortified and indignant people 
Old England grumbles, and even Za e//e France affects to 
moralize over any proposition which contemplates a self-de- 
fensive predominating interest on the part of the United 
States of the north in the public affairs of this continent. 
They are especial , shi cked at any reference to our ulti 
mate possessio ( 
keys to the commerce of the Gulf of Mexico. And yet France 


1 
I 
A 
! 


1o1 Cuba, which 1s adi d to be one of 


Indian and Australian ] { lions, An int ‘ent reader oj 
the London ** Times ‘ ter] 


| + ve, ‘ } ° 
i anda 1ts G1alril < il HLLLIWUSLCPING, 
would be led to imagine the | actice to | ‘ hovel as the 


grasps all Algeria, while England annually increases her 


Sie es aeeeel Be ae bad : — icine iil 
name it bears: and that the stately mor: 3 Who promulgate 
] ‘ } te ve P ° } , sa. , 4 
such elevated sentiments of national pro ity, In Fel ence to 
American designs on Cuba, had themselves really never heard 
. l : * } . . > 
of the wars waged Dy ken and for t pOss¢ n of GIBRA 
, ] 1.4 , , +} ; i ] . 
rar, the gate of the Mediterranean, or the foree and harp 
._ x ‘7 ] At ,; Aad 
diplomacy* which she employed t e Marra, that com 
mands thc pass between the Itali: ‘ ‘ if Cas I 


¢ . ] . , . 
yet of “the lucky cireumstance as promptly as audac 
turned to account,’f which « ied the A LO-L14 hh gove 
+ 1, , £ ir : . _ ‘ - ‘ , ‘ ’ 
ment, oniy a few years sin ' } | L JADEN, a port on 


the Red pea, comma ding the Di of Bab | Mandel at the 


southern extremity of Arabia, and which ms the last of 
THREE great points, or k ys, commandi the English ( 
land route to the Indian Ocean. Th was someth 5 


mending the description to wi nh we refer to th especial 


attention of our readers. ih Will th possess then ives, 


at the same moment, of a mo admirab] commentary upon 
the swelling and li) Cul | orality or th | I rn: 
when speaking of American progress; and : 
tration of the importance which ou rival attaches 
tO an ¢ / ji Le contre / over ore of | 0 al Vv" ( ‘ vs of 
commerce. 
But. to recur (in conclusion) more immediately to the 
ject of our relati ns \ ith Me CO. TI » emphatie rec nl n 
* Bonapart told Le r \ vortl or to pea of Am , that he 
would rather see the British in ] ess f the heights of Montmartre tha 


Malta. 
1 These are the veritable words of I » history. 
t Vide Cuampers, vol. XL, art. ‘ /sthinus of Su 


+ ’ 
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of the Monroe doctrine by our present chief 
inaugural address, and the similar views lately expressed by 


! 
leading democratic tatesmen in the Senate of the | nited 


States, ca t be altogether without significance in consider- 
ing the future of o intortunate neighbor. 

No one can doubt but that Santa Anna will prefer a cen- 
tral consolidated go iment, and will seek to establish it in 


the capital. Chis attempt. and (as we have before remarked) 


a resort to extreme taxation, may lead to immediate outbreaks 
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Beecher Stowe, but who, somehow or other, looked like v ib] 

grown up in cellars and root-houses, without th vifving influence of the 

sun and air. Their complexions were a sort of mixt of blue and greet 

their yes sunk in their head t 7 iture dk rme 1 dim \ I, 

whil the wom 1 look« l had 1 ver he ie @] j ! 1 

as if th y had lw LV be old \ de 1 and senseles ol t 

be sa an expression ¢ hopelk ess, coupled ] 

ness of the future, arising from that hopeless: a mol 
] 

painful expression tha ny we had ever seen bef | | 

even more worthy of emancipation than the twenty or th tl ind 

seamstresses, or the hundred thousand half-star l freel n ol 


ae Met eA Eeeeeess thes Bie Wanker Cine nolntad out to 


Right Hon. the Earl of Car! , editor of | To Cabin, one of these poor 





women who was a little h | 1, ] ppled ld ch | l 
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stranger who stood by us, contemplating this splendid demonstration 1 
of Mrs. Beecher Stowe, on seeing these poor disinherited children of a f 
soil and genial air, thus plunged into ignorance and barbarity, and driven to 
distant climes, in search of that they could not find at home, said to us, 


with bitter emphasis, “I have be am r tl es ot t! ea 





have visite ] every country ol Ee ro | hav seen the mi ral kk barbat 
of Patagonia, the negroes of Africa, the mongrel race of the Mo itos, and 
the root-dig¢gers of the desert of the great Salt ke. ] never did |] ld 
the race of man reduced so low as in that country which is th { to 
redress the wrongs of tl \ t] h 
above the con of th vho are? bef t el] ] | 
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puppet sho erston and tl ; | ‘ 
of Uncle Tom, 1 f ] oS 

The procession leecher Stow: | by a numer 


deputation fror 





paupers or deniz rine har t} a cr f ft 

dried rats and ) th e! 

humanity we had ever seen, they seemed in high spirits, hay learned fi 
. 7 l 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the statements of which were vouched for bv t Right 
Hon. the Earl of Carlisle, editor, who w: once a t lion the United 
States, as well as from the Manchester Guardian and oth: newspapers, that 
they were so much better off than the slaves of Americ: They, 


looked like a pretty particular selection of vagrant and Mr. Frederick 
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Douglas whispered to M | her Stowe, that even the fre ntlemen of 
color in the United St hine off of tl But M seecher 
Stowe paid no attention to M k Douglas, bei : 
by the Right H the Earl of ( le, editor of U1 Tom’s ¢ la 
li ld lant of “Bel Wi he renowned moss-t lized 
in the La f ‘ Fidd] n the Lay of the | M re] 

On r Hyd Park M b h = in lies of 
Stafford Ho 1 from tl ] of the « classes of freeborn 
Englis! ! nd } Stat 1H I lid ent nment 
was provided | M | | ) Mr. Fred kD las, and the 
Right Hon. | le ‘J oth i pro on ho f 
Mr B her St pro o t ( Le vhere tl x 
of a ee] 1 tr Poor ¢ nth 
M, ¢ vas ] | ) 1) Chop | 1 M 
Tappan ré ‘ 1 t 1 Mrs. B r Stoy ind M b 
Doug! Andtl h hal {M B herS 

W { Mi RB ] « lp i? Invi m 
all th } } ] vit ar the P Vv 
ther ring Mr. Frederick Douglas and the Right Hon. | Tom 
with | \ hing of poor Gerrit Smith and Mr. Tay rhe 
Er y f | 5 1 will up an ¢ neute, or cons nd 
shoot down a few indred 1 republicans in honor of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
The Emp: ror ¢ Austria has intimated his intention of getting Ip a plendid 
spectacle, called “The Fall of Hungary,” in honor of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
The Emperor of Russia i prepared to outdo even John Bull, by a procession 
of serfs, three hundred mil long, all eating raw turnty and cabbages. The 
great Padishah of J ] | it is said, to use every effort to 1 1 Mrs. 
B el Stow to | I inuvorit sultana, 1 lerstanding h has no 
part ittach to tl Mi ic | And his Holir the Pope intimates 
a design to make } fi Who kr but Mrs. Beecher Stowe may 
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THE KING AND THE PRINTERS’ DEVILS 
, VISION 
Ir happened that one sultry summer day, when the leaves 
hung wilting on the trees, the cov | mid-lee deep in the 
brook, lazily lashing their tails, a1 un was launching 
his beams so furiously that even the industrious | had lett 


the flowers and took shelter in their cells, that I was sitting in 
my writing chair—which, by the bye, is 1 much out at the 
elbows—cogitating an essay on the rights of women. It was 
rather a tough mot to handle, and by degrees I felt my- 
self as it were irresistibly impelled to d1 . I took th 
hint, and laid down my pen, a | rience had taught 
me, that asleepy writer never fa » create sleepy readers 
Gradually the spirit of scribbling departed ‘me, and J 
took ‘d 


ho land Ol a 4 
ao l¢ Bas vas 
A thousand fantastic inconeru ( d 


At one time I thought I wa , ( 
and shuddered at the idea of being « d to ate , but 
found, to my most agreeable urprise, that tl bottom was 
as soit asafeather bed. At ar a nant a n 


was pointing his ri within half a yard of m1 , and | 
thought I was “a cone sucker,” as the in Ohi but t] 


report of the gun startled me wide awa for a mol ,and 
] 

I esca} d by amiracle. Thus, for I ki not how |] oe n 

resigned the helm, and my fai reed from her ri 

master, quitt l wi le I b ul a | roam | at |i re into 


the regi nm of chaos. At leneth, howe, y dream assumet 
something like connection and congruity, and presented the 
following picture: | 
Methought I had entered the confi of a great « 

where reigned a king who called hi lf “The Lord’s 
anointed,” and wh people believed that h Vv d by 
Divine right: they committed an unpardonable sin by dis 
obeying, or even erumbling at his « m1 al : His title 1 
that of King of the Age; his 1 a 
canopied by curtains of the richest purp nl |- 
ered with pearls as large as pigeons’ eggs; and on his head 
he wore a crown that sparkled with diamonds, so bright that 
they dazzled the eyes like the meridian sun. He sat like a 








lirantinne 1 of “ 
i directions ; ana Owners 
. 1X ; i. : ? +4. — , : . 
papel , which his mayesty s | le-cuards not Do 3 


stand, threw down their arms and went over to 


, 
A nis 
the 
} . 


ency 
nut 
l his 
ble, 


, ¢ 
J 

r ny 
2A. 
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Nothing could equal the consternation of the King and his 
courtiers, who thought all the devils in Tartarus had been let 
loose upon them. The high-priest was called in to exorcise 
them, but finding the evil spirits too strong for him, denounced 
the curse of Ernulphus on their heads, and sought shelter un- 
der the petticoats of the scarlet lady of Babylon. The court- 
iers thought to find safety by pretending to join the intruders 
and assisting 


waxed more severe; the ink, types, and paper bullets flew 


them in throwing their missiles. The attack 


about like hail; the number of little devils increased every 
moment; and finally his majesty, after being pelted, squibbed, 
and bespattered till you could not tell the color of his face or 
clothes, decamped without beat of drum, leaving the little 
devils masters of the field. Methought 1 met him not long 
afterward in a neighboring country, crying oysters about the 
streets, and fell into such a fit of Jaughter that 1 awoke, and 


l 
5 ] j 
found a fi 


VY bDUZZINeG in My ear. 


e 


THE VALEDICTORY OF THE WHIG ADMINIS- 
TRATION.* 


The late speech of the Ex Secretary of State in the Senate 
of the United States may be viewed as the valedictory of the 
Whig Administration, and is, in fact, a very adroit apology 
for its foreign policy in the shape of a plain, simple narrative, 
apparently presenting a brief but impartial view of the matter 
r. Itis in this point of view, and 
{ of arrcument, that we consider it of 


any great importance, or entitled to any special attention. We 


. aes 
by adisinterested spectat 
« A 
not from its intrinsic weigh 


look upon it ‘as veiling, under the semblance of extreme good 
temper, candor and impartiality, a sly, insidious apology, if 
not absolute justification of the policy pursued by Great Bri- 
tain in Central America. Let us not, however, be supposed 
to insinuate that the Ex-Secretary has intentionally aimed at 
presenting such a view to the Senate and to his countrymen. 
We frankly acquit him of this, and at once ascribe the whole 
tenor, character and tendency of his speech to that obstinate, 


inveterate partiality to England, which is a leading character- 


l 
] 
i 


istic of the school of polities in which he was educated, and 
of the party of which he is a distinguished representative. 


* Speech of the Hon. Edward Everett in the Senate of the United States 
2ist March, 1853 
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The speech before us is a very diplomatic speech, and savors 
strongly of that species of talent which consists in saying less 
than we mean, and meaning more than we say. ‘The Ex-Sec- 
retary has not be : abroa for nothing, or mixed with the old 


] 
i 
gray-bear d dip loma Kurope without learning some ‘thing. 


] 1 . 
ty SHOWS 


His speech iil: aoe rteous, ¢ conciliating ; and plain 


an intimate acquaintance with the great maxim, that the best 
way of persuading others is to make them pleased with them- 
selves. Ie is the politest man in the world—in his speech 

and never passes a Senator, whether friend or foe, without 


pulling off his hat and making a low bow. He at the very 
outset catches Mr. Clayton in his cobweb, by assuring him 
that “for twenty-four years he has been one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Senate :” he compliments Mr. Douglas, “the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois,” whose “ favorable notice 
ought to grat atify his highest ambition as a public man ;” he pays 
a passing and well-merited tribute to Mr. Mason, Chairman of 
the Committee of Foreign 
ry of “one of the foremost statesmen of the age,” whose blunders 
or whose blind subserviency to the wheedlings of the British 
Minister has placed the country ina false position towards the 
States of Central America; and finally compliments the new 
administration on one or two of its judicious appointments. 
We are not finding faults with the Ex-Secretary for this display 


Relat ions: does homage to the memo- 


of courtesy, as the example may prove salutary in repre ssing 
those personal feelings often awakened by too great indul- 


gence in the freedom of debate, and which are only calculat- 
ed to ageravate party animosities. We wish we could see 
more of this regard to the feelings of others displayed in all 
our legislative bodies, in order that every argument might 
have its proper weight, and ae same gentlemanly forbear- 
ance be exhibited in debate, as among g pl lite pe yple every- 
where else. At the same time we ¢ annot but confess that in 
this respect the speech of the Ex-Secretary was in a high de- 
gree diplomatic, and well calculated to put all parties in the 
Senate in the very best humor for listening to his plea in be- 
half of 2 ngland and the W hig Administration. 

The Ex-Secretary having made his bow all round, proceeds 
to apologize for what certainly requires no apology, namely, 
his letter to the ministers of France and England, on the sub- 
ject of - a Convention relating to Cuba.” What- 
ever may be the diversity of opinion as to whether that lett 
went a little too far or not quite far enough, whether it con- 
tained too much or too little, we are free to give it as our 


opinion—and in so deine believe we speak the sentiments of 
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entering int 


would « ‘Cupy ‘e spac th mn Wwe Gan spare. \ 
In treati x of th in erence of Great Britain in the airs 

of ¢ America, it has aly ‘ yu { first 

in ll] 1ou [ pre ni sell is th I power 

to tall. Ifshe has: Ul t | erler- 


? 4 1 
Oni W I nit Vi \ st 
1m] ant 5 1 ( ihis 

I 

, Tt? 
natura is to the ingqu et \ it G ) n 
A 
pret ‘ . IT) ah } Urey o to tl Wo ra! ree 
passage on a canal running 1 1 the territory of an inde- 
pend S and mstru | VY anot ndependent State 
. , rt - y . y 
tO] Oy urp ( 1 ( i LIOT] Ib, Ch i 
A 
} 1 
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that Great brita will ev cordially co-operate the 
[ nited & n the Gol ruct oO} ich a Cal ils: i, 11 80, 
the fourth and last qu oceurs, Ww] if rood policy 
! rc 

. ] ' ‘ Restos 
for the United States to 1 te th ii y of ( t Britain, 
Yr aY { |My . } + 4 ? } ° . ide 
or any other Muropean power, that this Canal, W ever made, 

alt ; ; } C5 ! ] 
shal] loreve re iin a tree thoroughfare tor the whol world. 


1e right of Great britain to intertere in the internal atlairs 


of Central America, is, in fact, founded on the explicit re- 
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linquishment of that right, in two separate trea 
me 0 6 1 1 ° {> > ie 7 . 
1783, the otherin 1786. by the fo) r, permiss1o1 
} 4 = ] Dh . 
by the King S| Bri 
1 4 a } . c 
tain rm ‘ { 3 p i pr on, 
stipu 1 not | as derogating i 
from bt « onty by the ty 
tipul 7 al br Majesty’ ibiec 
. S } ) j “ps 
other color ho have h enjoyed the ] 
Ei l, sl e the cou ( ie Mosqui 
1 1 .* 
as general. a island ia 
é ° | beyond the |] reinat ( 
wh the frontier of t tent of territ 
} ; r 4 4 } ] 1 
by his ¢ y to the Ey i“ { 
In t t d le of the ] ot \ Eat 
. 4 
ting wood 
es 7 7 1 1 1 
As C ’ i, LD i i 
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for « | rinth ‘country any plantations of 81 
cocoa, « r like articles, or any fabrie or mai 
means of miils o1 her machin whatsoever. Thi 
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however, does not regard the use of sawmills, for 


otherwise preparing the wood elne indisputably 
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of that kind, or the population ¢] 


allowed, 
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ing of the fruits, without meditating any more ext 
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tle INneiuts, Ol the formation of any system of YOvVerniin 


military or Civic, further than such regulations 
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t] Lil | ~~ 
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h t 3 Ol 
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} ri 
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Britannic and Catholie Majesties may hereafter judge prop 


er to establish, for maintaining 


amongst their res pe ctive subjects. 


r peace and good order 


Lastly—* His Britannic Maj sty engages to owe the most 


positive orders for the evacuati 1 of 
mentioned, by al 


if, contrary tosuch declaration, there should still remain an 


4} ae ite ang 
the countries <% 


| his subjects, of whatever denomination ; bu 
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persons so daring as to presume, by retiring into the interior 
ot the country, to endeavor to obstruct the entire evacuation 


already agreed upon, his Britannic Majesty, so far from af- 


fordinge them the least succor, or even protection, will dis- 


il 


avow them in the most solemn manner, as he will equally do 
those who may hereafter attempt to settle upon the territory 
belonging t t] ce Spanish d MmmMmIONns 4 


Now, we would ask the reader if he ever read ai 
specific, positi' \ 
i 


it i 
nt, on the part of his ] 


continent in ow ana I ‘ ‘ 
+ - lia 1 ] 
( f1on SAVyil Ot Cuttl rF and UI ] OL Wood ¢ 


tt) t ty = dat i Dticit 
or} d these restrictions, or extended th ts; and 
s + ‘ 4 
f ndependent States of Cent Lmerica, as 
Hh iceessors of Spain, are bound by the provisions of these 
earl LO Ie) riand, 80 18 ILn@iand equa Yy under a rie iN 
obligation to observe them. Yet, m * pretence of being 
ound in honor t rotect a hand ll Of ( cit raded of 
hinan ivages, Whos proveclion Sue Spec Call rel nced 
i) th treaties | I Cotes ! ra { ] e er us 
1 } 4 ; I “ea : 
ask of phil: wo p th of Nicaragua 
1 }* l 4 
and Honduras, and disn thie easure. It 
x +} + }) ; + ’ : ‘ \ ~ 
Was 1 ( L dl aitel i dined Spain 
he } 3 h the sa t Nootka Sound 
elaimed ( te sovereig , ant ‘ceeded at 
lencth in e United States out of an portant 
. } r , 
ports ot t t Oregon. it was thus, » that, by 
remo\ sand outra oF very ta ( e, 
rhe Wilt l l i til lu j if ] WW 5 
con ( i i] pean re} ‘) ne GQ l 
2 ’ ? 
a DOl tire rn bow hn lays ope he 
hol oi T t ) ) ? l om? ) ) , li] Ly 
stat n or (Jueb » Lhe I ] Ol Wal Col | with 
r otner ¢ it! ‘ ition at Halifa | tto be dered 
} ° . 4 , 4 
at, that, having eded so we wo experiments on the 
11: ’ , aa Wi 
reat 2 pudiue of the we t. by claiming t] hole loaf. with- 
. ; 
‘ } ’ | dow i ] ht a ad A¢ ¢ if 1} thie hy rha i: a prootl 
mode a » should 1) Wii r LO yVatnird on the 
States of Central America The Ex-Secretary refers 
» these vreat triumph of vAmerican diplomacy with pecullal 
x ’ 1 1 pee : , 
mM] ency, as havil @” peen the harbingers of a wood under- 


tanding between the two countries. But we would respect- 
rest to him, that nothing is more easy than to purchase 
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a temporary and disgraceful peace by the sacrifice of the ha- 
tional honor and interests. ‘This is no great triumph of di- 
nh] 
} 


imacy. 


But 
point of h 
look back 
Great Britai 
secre tar’y 


the Ex-Secretary says England considers 





country r 





a king, of m » ou 
Minister, Mr. R ¥CS,. | Ine ol tois ih lhe LLe- 
“6 TT ey had wl at Was € led a ki yr, WHO, by Q bye, l as 


this. tha h | x-< VY SI uld DD 07 ) t tu 
ally defending, at le: n handling, with respectful vitv. a 
cla 1) w! { en if r-fath treat d: a | 

Th bli@ation—t ( t of hon ‘h 
has t] ( aed NN OE ra to wen l rigin- 
ally 1 a I) | 1" ( iil ir 
| Buc \n ( 
vemiarkable for their regard to the rights, property. | 
of th it w-creal ivave and ¢ d ! i 
outlaws, pirates, and s had tl he rs at 


tl r recruits, a Well i } Cs ( ( ‘ Cd. 
’ ry 
Ti 1 ‘ 
then ( vy acqu I vy J a if l re a 
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as subjects by Great bn ae Wel never | 
' ] f ‘ noty Hat ne | ] 
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r 99 
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tem of plunder and smugeling Was Carried out on a scale of 


such magnitude, partly through the agency of the Buccaneers, 
partly of more reputable Brit 
ally produced a war between the two countries. The Bucea- 


ish smugglers, which eventu- 


neers were great philanthropists, and always robbed, mur 


dered, and massacred the Spaniards under pretext of protect- 
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; 1] 
yo! p . as Will yy the following yin their 
‘ \ 4 ‘ . ] 
history ti account of the capt rand 
- ; ty } { } 
purni! OI a town, Ui Mmnav l ‘ Will¢ \ bee 
. 
sword, the author says: ** After we lsu led upon 
: 1 1 ' 
} } } x 4 } 
th iCiaa OU va 5 VY We G a ? rv, 
wi yu 1 L ¢ l I ) ) a | ) 
, . 
our ¢ ( { ( \ y \ ] | to 
I 


’ 
I ump of the natural 1 n 
I 
' ' 
ile oO! eh li 5 i I l l } n 
of the: Indians, the natu \ E Se ( 7 ae 
. +] ] | , 
they m, and in that high mission ¢ ia ( 


nati nh aAhnOord ho }] i@l. As pel re tated, 





Gus exped ms: 10 was then til adel their re ts of 
); se 
men and supplies, and as there th ~ m3 L de 
bau ery, tlit poll had 1 | und and ood 
} T 4 , ; 
re q N | rs { Ul t re MM I ( I t il | { ne 
British Government winked at, if it did not sanction, these 
] } = 1 oretc caw . “+l } " 4 4 
lawless attacks on a Christian power with whom it was | 
| ‘ : a | . ae . a 21) 
pe ce, and tha if dia so 1s r nd oa" “dl, li po SslOIe, Stlil Mm 
? } ° } 4 ¢ . a ] v. a ¢ ," 
clear by the fact th ab this moment it Makes a point ol 
ae } . . . 1 a ° - 
hi nor,’ as t! Kx secretary 18 pieased to Call 1t, 1n ! | 
. Pc * + ; . 
ing a protectorate originally assumed by these pira and 
freebooters 
r } ¢ oa 
The following, : ng an almo infinite array of facts 


connection between th 
in Jamaica. “A tew days atter which surrender” ( 


rities 
Island of St. Catherine), “there arrived from Jamaica an 
English ship, which the rovernor the re ad sent underua 


with a good supply of people—men and women, &c.” The 
reader will take the following as a sample of the exploits of 





these worthies, from whom England has inherited 1 
brated point of honor: 

“ About break of day, the Pirates assaulted the vessel on 
both sides with their two canoes with such vigor, that, though 


* History of the Buccaneers of America, in two volumes. Printed by T 
rgubart, 1771 Fifth edition Vol. I., P ] 


Evans and Richards & Urg 


This history was written by one of the number. 
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; i ce oe sae : 
the Spaniards behaved themselves as they ous ht, and made 

a 1 : } 1 ad , ft ’ . 
as good a defence as they could, yet they were forced to sur- 


render, being beaten by the Pirates with sword in hand, down 
under the hatches. From thence Lolonois commanded them 
to be brought up one by one, and in this order commanded 
their heads to be struck off. Among the rest came up the 
negro designed to be the pirat executioner; this fellow 
implored mercy at his hands very dolefully, telling Lolonois 


he was con tituted hangman to that hip, and if he w uld 
i 


. Sy 

the post of the river thought them to be fishermen tl iad 
: ; 

peel il h 1 in th | K@: and } C« { Pirates unde l 1d 

. ] ) 

Ing Sy] nish, he dou i NOv n i i I rd tl l ak 


‘0 ea 
+ } 1 } 4] 
C1U1Z , WHe! i \ kn a ttiy { ee yr them to 
be fri » Opened their doors, and the pirates, possessing 
A 


themselves of the hou es, stole all th money and plate they 
could find. Nor did they spare the churches and most sacred 


things, all which were pillaged and profaned without any 


We could cite a hundred other instances too horrible for 
the eye of humanity, as indications of the character of the in- 
human wretches, from whose pretended connection with the 
Panama Indians Lord Palmerston traces the obligations of 
England, and the point of honor to protect the King of the 
Mosquitos. These murders and depredations continued for 
years, and are now brought forward in support of a claim which 
has no other foundation than robbery and murder. If Eng- 
land has any better plea to urge, let her put it forward. If 
she can show any legitimate right, derived either from the 
law of nations, or from 
or the indep nde nt States of Central An ric a, to interfere in 
the proper concerns of these States, aii ha great project 
of the United States entirely peaceable ‘ey it s nature, objects 
and consequences, and having no reference whatever to Eng- 
land or any other European nation, let her do it now; for as 


treaties or concessions from opain, 


' 
| 
i 
Cc 


* History of the Buccaneers, vol. 1, p. 70. 
VOL. I.—NO. V, 30 
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her claim stands at this moment, it would be utterly ridiculons 
were it not for the great consequences it involves. 

Yet, notwithstanding the utter destitution of any other 
claim than that derived trom a set of law] bl butchers, 
the Ex-Secretary deems it “ absolutely necessary at there 
should be an understanding bet n the United States and 
Great Britain,” in order that a communication may be opened 
between the Atlantic and Pacific. ac t} terri ' f 
sovereion State. H England any la | posse i here, 
that should 1 ke her a nt § L ¢ per m si ndispensa- 

i i 
ble? Do f h rioh LuV ¢ na t of Jand on r about t] 
Isthmus, or does 6he | 3 a foot of land there, to which shy 
ean claim a shadow of right, either under the provisions of 
treaties or the principles of international law? Is not th 
Balize a sheer usurpation, and is the “ Republic of the Isles” 


based on any better foundation? What right, then, has Eng- 
land to interfere at all in the affairs of these distant coun ries, 
and what makes it so “absolutely necessary there should be 
a good understanding between the United States and Eng 
land,” on the subject of a canal to connect the pr ions of 
the former on the two great oceans of the world! When 
England seized the port of Aden, which commands the 
Straits of Babelmandel, and the Red Sea, and at the same 
time obtained from the Bashaw of KE; iV] 
ting a canal, connecting that sea with the Nile, and conse 
quently orming & connected route between her p ssions 
in India and at home, the did not ask the consent or co-ope- 
ration of the United States or any other power. There was 
no “absolute necessity for a good understanding between th 
United States sah haa Britain,” in order to complete that 
route to the Kast, and we shéuld like to know‘why it should 
be necessary to the completion of a route to the Kast by the 
Isthmus of Panama, any more than by the Isthmus of Suez 
The United States did not interfere with tl 
they had no territorial interests involved, and Great Britain 
has no legitimate right to interfere with the latt 
has no territorial rights but what she derives from the 
Buccaneers. 

But the Ex-Secretary, in his apology for, or rather justifi- 

sation of Great Britain, for such in fact is his speec +h through- 
out, proceeds to say, “ Although Great Britain set up a rival 
claim which we ek | is unfounded, yet she did not do this 
to obstruct the execution of the charter; but on the contrary 
she sought to aid the enterprise—to facilitate the work. The 
United States could not take the grant of exclusive privileges, 


{< ] 
1@ 71rst, because 


er, because she 
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because _ ragua was not in a condition to give the grant.” 

“He agret with the Senator that the Mosquito kingdom was 
nominis umbra, the shadow of a name and nothing more.” 
Again, * Great britain, two centuries ago, contracted certain 
duties and obligations towards the Mosquitos, who are now 
reduced to a mere handful, in a wretched condition, but 


whom she di not « ider h lf at liberty whollv to dis- 


regard,” &c. &e. In short, the Ex-Secretary unqualifiedly 
approves « f the celebrated Clayton and |] wer treaty, that 
rare specimen of hieroglyphics which would puzzle Monsieur 
Champollion to decipher, considering it a most invaluable 
exp dient in facilitating the ca al a ; the Isthmus. This 
naturally brings us to the third question we proposed to con- 


sider 
“ [Inder all circumstances, is there the slightest reason to 


believe that Great Britain is either desirous that such a eanal 


~ a : oa ie 
should be made, or will ever co yperate with the United 
States in its formation ¢ 


ite 
There seems to have been a strange infatuation on the part 
of the late Whig Administration, and most especially the 
“distinguished Senator who for twenty-four years has been 
one of the brightest ornaments of the Senate,” in believing 
that Great Britain had any other special interest in Central 
America, except that of preventing, if possible, such a project 
from ever being accomplished. For a long series of years 
the leading object in the policy of E ngli ind has been to o bs 
tain possession of every p sition which, to use the words of 
Sir George Sympson, enabled her “to command all the high- 
ways and byways of the ocean and all its inlets.” The n, 
one after the other, she has acquired the posse ssion of every 
commanding maritime pos ition in all parts of the world. 
Most especially has this policy been directed to the acquisition 
of the control of all the gr at routes by which the commerce 
of Europe and America with the East is conducted, either 
by land or by water. She stands sentinel at the mouth, in the 
centre, and at the foot of the Mediterranean. She is on the 
watch at the ¢ ape ( f Good Hope, Singapore, Aden, and at 
every avenue of the Tndian Seas, and can, at any time, in 
case of war, arrest the commerce of any nation in almost 
every ocean, its highways, byways and all its inlets. 

Let it aleo be borne in mind, that the United States and 
England are the two great commercial powers of the world, 
and that this is but another name for rivalry. There is no 
other power now in existence, whose naval and commercial 
growth England watches with such intense solicitude, not to 
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say jeal usy, : th United Stat It ( thi 
downfall Ol he r ancient ascel cd oy « t] - ocean, al he 
knows it. Itis becoming every day nearer and 1 inevit 
able. Now is it not perfect! vident, to a 


1 


will consult the map of the 1 , that : ip canal, « ect 
ing the Atlantic and Pacific at the Ist] re , or any 
wher in C al A Ca, ¥ lL at « ‘ i diree- 
tion to a eat } tion of the « j i thie ld and to 
the whole of that of the ] ? Isit to | |, then, that 
England, which has thus | to poss 
herself of all th l aver of 1 ree, ea 
party in opening a new one which render all t acqui 
sitions, in : it mes ! \ 
time, it ope 
rival of wl pr / 
It may uid that tl tructi f this ¢: will b 
advanta to England by shorteni lists tween 
that country and the East econtine! Phat i | be so 
shortened, cannot be questioned. Yet t ly will be 
gained at th 
which we ay 
derive from it, they will be nothing comp: with those of the 
United stat , which must thu ) me ¢ cui 1} the sue- 
cessors to that commer which, wh ve it he heretofore 
centred, carried with it the ascender over the rest of the 
world. So our illustrious statesmen or « “foremost men 
of all the world,” 1-| 
who, though they may not have | | with second 


sight, are much belied if they did met e double, 
—did they or do they really believe that th nen of 
- 1 ote ‘ : ° 1 ’ ° ‘y 


a country, wh existen¢ is based on ll comn Cal 


ascendency, Will become partie In ti une the period 
| 
which will surely come, when the trident of Ne} e, and the 


cornucopia of commerce, must ] nto tl hands of a 
rival ? 

Y et it was on thi tring the British e1 pl d. when he 
sung the Secretary of poor old Zachary Taylor and his sue 
cessor a le ep to the tuneful lullaby or *" Col al co-operation.” 
It was thus he inveigled the one into a treaty most admira 
bly calculated to defeat any obj ct except that of defeating the 
canal, and which to this day 1s an undeciphered manuscript; 
and it was thus that the other, who has found refuge from all 
responsibility in the grave, was seduced and befooled into a 
series of negotiations, conventions, blunders and absurdities, 
which his successor, with all his disposition to apologize for 
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everything and everybody, except his own country, has 


wisely left to the m ‘cy Of p terity, 
Thus, after four vears of negotiation, and after the conelu- 
: i" ‘ a > . ] } 4 . °° 
sion Of a treaty which involve | the most enormous Criuces 
of what may one day become a necessary principle of action 
‘ +] . C464 oe rel ° . 
on th part Or tl I} bOltates, I y W1th a view to procure 
a] 6 ae ] a «s ey . ‘ a. 7 .? 
the ** cordial co ration Or i viand a t were, cutting 
y } ; . 2 
her own throat er ail thi . bne € ne ent { this 
canal, much 1 its completion, 1 i d with ereater 
oS wal ts l “£7 a et ! _ ° . 3 
difficulties than at the moment in wl ins*vired state 


} } 


men undertook to ve every « acle in its way. The 
difficulties ton | by Ien land among the States of Central 
Ameriea,* and « inlly between her dependency, Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua; the new protectorate of tl 

the establishment of other lines of communication on the Isth 


oo oo 
1c isles of Honduras: 


mus; the stupendous project ofa railroad across the continent; 
and the preten led plans ever and anon ann uneced in Eng 
land for a canal in another part of the Isthmus, in which it is 
assumed that France, Russia and the United States will not 
only “ cordi rate,” | me mutual guarantees of 
its |] v1 Ll » many new obstacl to this 
great und c | ae , we do not hesitate to ex 


and Russia to this project, they will wait till « y. 

Nor lave We any less hesitation in sayi or that, if this creat 
ct cannot be attained without these cuaranties, we sin- 
cerely hope it will forever remain una omplished. What 


. ; ; ¢ } . } : . 

are these mutual cuaranties but the worst species of those 

“ tancl; . Min ) : aiken ] was +} . hy 
entangiine allan aval twhieh the great Father of his 


ast great legacy which crowned 
t y his previous 

acts? What are they but furnishing pretexts to England and 
allthe great European powers for intervention in American 
affairs, and by a combination founded on mutual interests, 
thus recognized by the United State; themselves, at any time 
o predict, 

ir inter- 
ests come in competition with those of any or all t : creat 


Eur 7m me, aca a pe a loc 
wuropean powers! Thus, while stoutly maintaining the doc- 


—s 


or 


place them in a position w] :3 ) 
the latter will be in a minority in all cases where th 


trine of non-intervention on one hand, ‘are inviting it on 
the other by recognizing the very right repudiate and dis- 


claim. Wesay to them inso many words: “ We acknowledge 


* See Mr. Squier’s work on Nicaragua, 
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you possess the right to interfere in the affairs of this conti- 
nent, most especially those in which we are most vitally in- 
terested ; that you may lawfully claim to become parties in 
either expediting or di Livy Ing and ae fi itin ra proj Ci 1] n which 
above all others we are most deeply concerned ; and, at the 
moment we disclaim all intervention, we invite you to inter- 
vene in our affairs, we willingly become parties to one of the 
most ‘ entangling alliances’-—to another ‘pragmatic sanction 
—th« eh our sage r has always be« i ) avo! | eet Cc nnection 
with the interests or politics of Europe, and 1 y cordially 
invite you to come and concentrate your aah ts on a point 
of the utmost consequence here, even here, right under our 
noses.” 

Surely i must be obvious to all those who are not deluded 
by the Ignis. ti it s of the “ce mmon we lfare ot nations,” which 
has become a leadin 
ciples of the * Higher Law.” that so far as r¢ pects this Inter- 
Oceanic Canal, the common interests of Europe, at least all 
her commercial States, are antagonistical to those of the United 
States. The reasons for this have alrea t been bri fly indica- 
ted, and we have not space to enlarge on them except very 
briefly. The acquisition of Oregon and California br t 
the United States into close juxtaposition towards both Russia 
and ah eadie i 
measure already become interested in the affairs of the East so 
far as commerce is concerned. Hitherto these two great powers 
have been the sole arbiters of that quarter of the globe, and 
had neither rival nor competitor. But it must be obvious, 
that, as the intercourse increases, as it undoubtedly will d 
between the possessions of the United States on the Pacific 
and the Asiatic powers, we must ne ily be drawn into a 
more intimate connection with tl] . So far as respects our 


“Ae 


g feature in the political creed of the dis- 


commercial relations, we hall ney ily acquire an influence 
in that quarter which may, and pt LDIV eV ually Willi, In 
. aS . 

some n interfere with t of Ri d England, or 
: ; 

+ ] | 

at all ev <cite their jealousy at t appearance ¢ third 
‘ 

great power, posses ch a ¢ ded advantage of ] ion, 

. Pa . : : 
in a sphel hitherto im ntire: ropriated to them 


the V ought to b com 50. But the time Vi il] come whe na 


proper regard to these great and growing interests will oblige 
them to protect their commerce there as everywhere else, and 
when they cannot, if they would, shrink from that obligation. 


The Government of the U nited States should, as seems to us, 
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awake to a perception that our position on the shores of the 
Great Ocean of the world requires a great change of policy, 


) 
and that the Pacitic is destined to become ere long a theatre 
of action more wide, and involving interests of greater mag- 
nitude, than the Atlantic Ocean. 

This view, brief and imperfect as it is, may serve to con- 


vince some at least of our more reflecting r i s of the 
sheer folly and — ty of this dream of the late Whig admin- 
istration of a ‘* cordial co-operation between the United States 
and Eneland.” or any other great European power, in the 
1 will assuredly be followed by 

erely intimated. If Engla nd 
pretends perate, it will only be to impede; and s hould 
the other aac powers of Europe join ina guaranty, it 
will be « nly because it will afford them a better « op portunity 
for the attainment « it irene obj ct, as well as a justifiable pre- 
text for per tervention in the affairs of the United 
States - those of C, entral America. Yet this was the bait 
held out ie famous statesman “ who for twenty-four years 
has aor One of the I l ighte s{ ornaments of the Senate’ as a 
que pr ro quo tor concessions which have deceived and alien- 
ated 1 than one Stake. eu. ‘i ver in ienificant in 
the eye ‘of the Ex-Secretary in point of number, in point of 
geographical position it is of more consequence to the United 
States to maintain the most cordial good understanding with, 
than to obtain the hypocritical ‘cordial co-operation 7 Of 
England or any other power on earth. In addition to this, 
“one of the brightest ornaments of the Senate,” in his eager 
pursuit of this Jack-o-Lantern, voluntarily, in exchange for 


construction of a canal, w 


the con ox. es we Lave thi 


nothing, as 1 now ay pears, and In acknowledgme ot the 
‘ . 4 "7 es * 1 . . > I’. 1 ) y } tT» - 
point of honol inherited DY England irom the buccaneers, 
recognized her claim to the protectorate of the Mosquitos, and 
the usurpati perpetrated under that pretext, while, at the 
s s 4 
» . ] ] ] a : +] , ] a ] »+ . 
same time, he } ced a ring in the nose of the United States 
which forev prevent d them from counteracting these en- 
Henry rif ee ; +] ] nt ? 10? t 
croaci hi OY accepting even tl \ in V anne orany 
. > ‘ > . ‘ 4? 1 * 77° . { fg Ls 
portion of ( entral America, and thus shielding it from future 
} 4 : 1 ee 1) ¢] m Cy 
encroacliments from the same quarter. All these concessions, 


on the part of the United States, are sufficiently clear and ex- 
plicit. There is no doubt about them. But when we come to the 


con ons, claims, and pretensions oO} po te ail 18 doubt 


and obscurity. The most acute and penetr a intellect can- 
not fathom the profound bog of the illu us Senator’s under- 
standing. nor the most consummate gramimé arian construe his 


inscrutable phraseology ; and the result of this stupendous effort 
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of statesmanship is, that England has gained all she wanted, 
and the United States have nothing lett but to rnb their eyes 
in as “tee a hmen t, and ask how in the world all this hay : 
We desire as much as possible to avoid all wanton and vulgar 
pers ynalitic ’ but on this occasion cannot 1 train ourselves 
trom expressing our deep commiseration in behalf of a bo 
of which this distinguished negoti fe 

four years one ot the bri; rhtest ornaments. That must be a 
brilliant constellation in whi thi enitud 

such a glorious figure; ce we earnestly hope no 
searches among the heavenly bodies will bring to light any 
more of these transcendental luminaries. 


rr , . . ’ 7 
The Ex-Secretary, ; the « urs e of his exceed y adroit 
apology, not only for olan 1, the late administration, 
r ] 


and especially his ee » immediate predecessors, invariably 
treats the pretensions of that power in the Bay of Honduras 
and the Mo juit » shore with the most ] rofound re oes ect, as if 
they were not equally repudiated by the law of ns, and 
by successive treaties. He ventures, however, to « ne the 
opinion that they are not actually founded o1 Ik 
what of that? England chooses to assert these pretensions as 
based on a hereditary point of honor, derived from the ancient 
and honorable Buccaneers ; and we all know noe ster! ) rt 
power adheres to a point of honor, especially when it involve 
a point of interest. Therefore, the Ex Sec et: yr rath er thi inks 
it would be highly it to delay all proceedings in re- 
spectt y the canal, until these difticultic which Mr. Squier and 
every oo r American authority affirms, are, if not actually 
produced, fomented by the agents and tools of _England—are 
finally s he d, to the satisfaction of all concerned. This will 
probably be about the period of the millennium, which, thanks 
to the abolitionist 3, higher law devotees, socialists, and spl irit 
ual knockers, may be daily expected, provided the Govern- 
ment of the United States follow the lead of the Ex-Secretary 
and the “brightest ornament of the Senate for the last twenty- 
/four years.” If, by the aid of the spiritual knockers, he could 
summon to his aid the shade of the depar ‘ 
field, it can scarcely be doubted ths 
| would be greatly accelerated. 

But the Ex-Secretary is also inclined to believe _— Eng 
land is rather tired of the protectorate of the Mosquitos, and 
would be willing to relinquish it, notwithstanding the point 
of honor, provided only that Nicaragua would pay tribute to 
his Majesty of the Mosquitos for a reasonable time, and make 
such concessions to Costa Rica, now defa cto one of the depen 





yes " , poe m4] rhe oo 
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dencies of England, as would not only render it indispensable 
! 


that that State should join In any grant of privileg s to the 


constructors of this great canal, but enable her. by occupy in eg 
one bank of th ‘San Juan, to obstruct a passage through 
it, whenever it pie be thought expedient for the interests 
of England, of which, as before stated, Costa Rica is notori4 


ously a dependency. 
On this point we unhesitatingly accord witl 

tary. We have not the least doubt that FE. | stands 
ready to relinquish her great point of honor, prec cisely on such 
conditions as Nicaragua cannot assent to, ithoui the in- 
tolerable degradation of pay ing tribute to a mise able mon rre] 
king, who, as my Lord Palmerston ] ‘ula rly Sal ‘d. s as much 
a king as you and I,” and at the same time a ¢ cessions 
of territory, which carry with them the abdication of the 


th ie Ex Secre- 


\ 
sovereignty of that river which is the only outlet for all her 
productions. We feel assured Ni agua will, as she ought 
to do, revolt at these disgraceful conditions. The Ex-Secre- 
tary ought to know, by experience, that little States have feel- 
ings as well as little men, and that though the population of 
Nicaragua is not equi il to one of our New England States, it 
may have a point of honor in not recognizing and paying tri- 
bute to a Mo squito king of British manufacture, as well as 
England has in protecting him, ail supporting ‘his prepos- 
terous pretensions. As in the case of the famous chef-2’ wuvre 
of his predecessor, the tripartite convention for dismembering 
Nicaragua of one-third of its t rritory, we have no doubt she 
will promptly reject the propositions alluded to by the Ex- 
Secretary, should they ever be acalion d by the co-operation 
of the United States, which, having thus become a A ghd in 
the scheme, we presume, will be bound, in good f to as- 
sist in coercing this little refractory State, Which la the in- 
tolerable insolence, being not half'so populous as Massachusetts, 
to prate about its honor. One might almost be tempted to 
presume the Ex-Secretary had become a pupil in the school 
of the British nautical « xpoun ler of the law Of 1 ations, the 
Karl of Dundonald, well known, but not much respected in 
this country, as Admiral Cochrane,who, in an intere ept | letter 
tothe British charge, or consul at Caraceas, lay s down the fol- 





( 


CA 


lowing doctrine, probably derived from his predecessors the 
succaneers :— 
“The governments of laree countries,” says this Grotius of 
nautical heroes, “when they deport themselves b: adly, are 
vastigated by the consequences their unworthy conduct brings 


down upon ‘them: but small States, unknown to the world, 











cannot be brought before the formidable tribunal of the 
public opinion, and thus entirely escape the reprehension 
of posterity. Thus, they must be proceeded against in a 
manner which will correct measures injurious to others.” 
That is t say, they must be bullied and buffeted into submis 
sion to » demand of the “ governments of large countries.” 
It has been hithert SuUpposi 1 that the code of international 
law applied equally to all civilized States, whose indepen 


dence had been recognized by other nations; but it appears 
that this is a great mistake, and that there is one law for the 
weak and another for the strong, in the new code patronized 
by my | . ( 

of my Lord Dundonald, and, it would seem, recognized by 
the Ex-Secreta 3 It i hop 1 that the United States are 
" the application of this new prin Cl 
t and absurd, is fraught with the 
most serious consequences to all the weaker Stat sof the new 
as well as th seen it exemplified 
in China, Affghanistan, Greece, Brazil, Burmah, and most 
especially in Central America, where British consuls and 
agents, backed DY ships of war and steam I's, have “ easti 
gated” and bullied them into havior, whenever they 
had the insolence to assert theirrights. Coupled with the 
“point of honor” of the Britis 
rights of a king, “ who is as much a king as you and I,” are 
plac l above th » of civilized States, it woes far to ec nstitute 
an entire new code of international law, by which all weaker 


states W Y nig ci aft the m rey ¢ th trone 2. ann 


thy 
y mou Sul ICT. alia LILUS, 


or 
fd 
a 


. = ae mitten 4 
1 government, by woich the 


] ee in “Ar 
wha Was rig I I ad to | t th righ OY the fol 
1 ; 1 
mer be perverted to | Wy tie ! of the J 
‘ : . ‘ wat | . 
ri is Wwe pe ‘ V\ 1 Lite Cre 
} 1 “y } 4] 


3 | 11t¢ Wi1l I ] t tl i t] P OTe race oft ( R Ca 

and proba G { la to boot Lhe omin change ol 
administration in the United States, which was in a great 
measure brought about by the fo policy of **one of the 

foremost statesmen of the age,” as the Ex-Secretary calls him ; 
the laneuage of Mr. Pierce’s Inausg il, and other frequent 
indications of the future policy of the new government,—are 
§ if ient to sno } I clea { | Lé (| really W ishes 


to remain on friendly terms with the United States, it will be 
necessary to relinquish her designs in Central America, or at 
least carry them on under a new disguise. If she can make 
another Clayton and Bulwer treaty, by virtue of which the 


Jo. 


Th 


w 


ates shall, as in the e: 
to England pre: 
power had formally 


United 
orate, conc I 


believe 1 that 


esce virtually in her encroachment 
ace” 

her new Lepublic of the Island 

relin juish the point of honor, and 


of the Mosquitos for that of Balize : 
pani d by the ion of an e 
Juan to her new protégé, Cost 
relinquishes her hold i 
her feelers more firmly elsewhere: 
tory in Nicaragua will be more t] 
[ her quarter. 


Conc 


tions of rights in anoth 
quire all the y, decision, ; 
ment of the Unit 

deep-laid plans of Eng 
Central America, and s¢ 
in schemes Ol 


We believe the 


sagvacil 


d Stat 
U Ola 


sto counts 
ea + 
auce if 


will 


‘ ° , 
Ime ils come when 


Valedictory or the 
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rland to obtair 
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Whig Party. 


the 


4 4 


of the Mosquito protect 
ie people al least, 


relinquished, and acqui- 


in Honduras, especially 
have no doubt she will 

( hange the protectorate 
ind the Seven Isl accom- 
| ri to the River San 
ica. If the old Polypus 
will only be to plant 

nd any sacrifice of terri- 
( ipen ated by recogni- 


Depend upon it, it will re- 


ict, and finally defeat, the 
in a permanent footing in 
o becoming an accomplice 


» the victim. 


as they will be )" the de pal | vital inter \ 11s 
controversy, as Well as by a disinterested regard to the right 
ot her neighb and the princi] of International Law, 
should make the prompt and entire relinquishment of this 
British policy in Central America a sine qua non to all tuture 
friendly relations. Even open enmity is better than a false 


hol 


and 


niv 
Oty 


serves on 


one hand as a cover for deceit, andon the otl an apology 
for being voluntarily deceived. A decided 1 foe is less 
dangerous than a false and interested friend etter 
to be beate nat once than to be chea ( | ( (aay ¢ ur 
lives. 

Though we hav lready t don our bounds, and 
been compelled to omit a notice « v portions of the Ex- 
seer , Ve ib di LO ther ( nole 
point re w we cannot « Speal hat Great 


B } } 1 : 1 piahes a] 
rita iad dé to pro ie ont ( out the 
provisions of the ever-to-be-ad lL Cl 1 and Bulwer 
r \ he Pal 
} } 4 ] {* 

7] (i¢ 1S NOtTONnLY ) l oO ( pro- 
tectorat " bu ha e 1 ied thi “ itv or SS ll Wn, and 
has proposed the cession of the whole Mosquito country to 
Nicaragua.” The Ex-Secretary omits to add, tl cession 
of a territory to Nicaragua, which of right already belonged 
to her, is ace mpanied by the pay me nt « ite Tt he il- 
lustrious potentate “ who is as much a king as you orI,” and 
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by a recognition of e jual sovereignty over the River San 
Juan on the part of Costa Rica, the new protectorate. The 
Ex-Secretary, however, goes on tosay: 

“If a suspicion of bad faith, which I do not admit, could 
rest upon either party; if there were a disposition to cavil u] 
on the occasion, it might be said rather that the United States 

In view of the recent transactions at San Juan—had broken 
their faith; for tl 
tablishing itself by a popular movement, and erecting a mu- 
nicipality FA 
the United States has had nothing to do in bringing it about. 
The utmost that we have done — and I do not know we 


( 
ere we ee an Independe | rovernment e@s- 


have done that to furnish some degree of countenance and 
recogniti n towards the new municipal government. but yet 
the fact is, that there is an ind pendent government at San 
Juan, under the name of the Mosquito king it is true, but 
composed of American citizens elected by the people. | 


mention this only to show that, if one were disp 
exception, there would be reasonable ground for taking it 
against the United States.” 

Really, Mr. Ex-Secretary, we think this is carrying your 
apology for Great Britain a little too far. You certainly did 
not, could not intend to furnish your friends across the water 
with a handle for turning the tables on your own country, and 
placing her in the defensive in this controversy. You cer- 
tainly did not intend to give the adversary a pretext founded 
on the high auth rity of an Ex-Seer tary of State, to re vive 
the old clamor of' “ pirates, freebooters and fillibusters,” and a 
decent offset against the great point of honor inherited from 
the Buccaneers. And yet uch, we predict, will be the re- 
sult. It will not be long before the United States are again 


fore the crand areopagus of Europe, by its organ the 


London Times, to hold up their hands as criminals, violators of 
the law of nations, and unworthy of an association with these 
law-abiding potentates. In tead of John Bull goring our ox, it 
will be our ox that has gored John Bull, and in place of estab- 
lishing our rights, we shall be called upon to extenuate our 
wrongs. Really, Mr. Ex-Secretary, we cannot forgive you 
for thus turning king’s evidence against your own country, 
most especially as your charge or insinuation is entirely with- 
out foundation. What says the American consul, Mr. Boone, 
from whom you derived your information ? 

“In March last, Mr. Green, the British consul, and agent 
of the Mosquito king, president of the then council of Grey 
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town,* upon the request being made by some of the principal 


Inhabitants, Issued a prociamation or order for a ¢ ention 


ot th pet e ol the town to meet and frame a new constitu- 
. : ' 


was a I under Vv 1 all the betore ec ¢ cers 
have | { ( ‘ted 

“wana 4 nt ] 1] al : . “17 ye ] ] . 

In order to INL pre 1d all this, t } per the reader 


( 
should know that this “Mr. Green, the British consul and 
agent,” is the suce r of the famous Mr. Chatfield: that he 


it was who hatched, or rather resuscitated, the Mosquito pro- 
tectorate ; and that he is nowa prime agent in all the proceed- 
ings in relation to the aliairs of that renowned potentate, who 
is doubtless destined to an immortality e eval and co-ex- 
istent with his illustrious predec« rs, King Stork and King 
Log. On the arrival of this mysterious Mr. Green, and under 
his pro lamation, thi great re\ lution, like that of Paris 
under t au pic of Li ll i] ws ( tected 1 h ut 


qu o | iom wa ( ) re] ( I¢ 
wand of 1 mj l lr. Green. Who does 1 at 
a single glance, that this is merely a manceuvre of Mr. Green. 


quito majesty, to change the obnoxi Mosquito kingdom into 
a sister republic, under the protection of England, like the 
republic of the [onian Isles, and that of the Seven Islands, 
that have lately miraculously raised their heads above the 
ocean at the eall of the equally myst rious Mr. Gore ? The 
Monroe doctrine will not apply to republics, and least of all 
will the United States repudiate a republic of American citi- 
Zens, th ugh they m L} be the mere eat’s paws ¢ f Mr. Green, 


l 
ate the renown of the 


who, we predict, will one day emu 
mighty sovereign he represents. But enous 
pertectly ( vident that thi al nishineg rev‘ | it] nm this 
breach of faith on the part of the government of the United 
State is nothing more than a miserable device of a miser- 


apie iflog ring intriguer, acting under 10s lctions Irom 


ment of the United States are in any way respon for the 
result. Surely the Ex-Seeretary, in his zeal to defend or 
apologize for his most able predecessors, and his beau-ideal 
Great Britain, has for a moment lost sight of what seems to 

* The Ex-Seeretary thinks it was very “ba l taste ” inthe E h to change 
the name of San Juan de Nicaragua to Greytown, though the taking posses 
sion without right was of minor consequence- The name at least should be 
restored. 
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us as plain as day [It is clear that t mi 

Green, 1 he | of this transmig 

kis ya M public, and 

Ol I mtat col ad \ 

amous Clay a ) reaty It Mr. ¢ 

King Quaggo t must be held re 

of the “ha ! » tl . 

ciphered by a ‘ | D 

aie | I or 

i , iu , ry ‘ - ] i if 
It not our to criti tor 

thi ] h, ( \ ‘ hly diplo1 

ruage is pure, plain, and perspicuous. ‘TI! 

sumption nor ] ption in any part; at 

to find fa thing, it would be tl 

by hal We e lil to see a in bi ne 

ereat ions, and 1 {1 a moment I al 

as 11 1t VW on 1 AaddITION « tra mn 1 ] 

thing as being too candid as well as too cool—too eo 

sometimes: and saving the side-blow 1 to | 

by insinuating a breach of national faith, the spee 

Ex-Secretary strong reminds us of a end o 

confessed he did not like a person of his acquain 

cause he was such an intolerable inoffensive fellow.” 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Governor of the 


A friend has kindly forward: 


colonial Sy tem, d upol Ll ¢ in ¢lass of col ls 

The Ilon. Francis Thistleton, barrister at law, is, of course, a no 
and the Island of Cacona, of which, to his own infinit. onishn 
appointe 1 governor, is located perhaps somewhere near th 


ak eee 


tainly it is 


be 


most ¢ xperi need offi 


to found on the map, nor is the nan 
ial at the British Colonial 
y and system at which thi 


po 
' wl 
wn 


Hil ra 
us narrative, and som 


ciently acq iainted with the li 


aimed, or with the men and ch it designs to, and 


evi li ntly 


etimes grotesque 


share of the pleasure to be deriv 


relish its humors 


y de 


manner as the serve. 


deser iption 





dor 8, hit, to 
s, insuch ¢ 


ed from the 





Ops ry are = 
1853. Hook .\ otices. +[9 


falls under our own observation, in more civilized countries than ( .. Pat 
sullyman is a real trump—a politician of the first water. On the very first 


night of his E l ’s appearance at Cacona, Mr. Bullyman ofliciat 
ter of ceremoni and @ 1 most decided genius for polities. “ If re aint 
any other room,” says Pat, I rrange it. J°Ul sleep with the ¢ r. | 


will, by thunder It will have an effect!” Now, in our humble opinion, the 
f 


easily find his prototype out of C: 
Mr. Tyler. Other governors have 





» ¢ ‘ i 1 t] | 
of fy ire cabinet n iniste) 7 though we d bt whether all have ] vd the pru 
dence to act as did the Hon. Fr neis Thistleton, who pe litely declined My 
Bullyman’s overture, and assigned that gentleman a mattrass in the passage 


adjoir ing his « hamber. 
Mr. Thistleton’s narrative is so lively and piquant, so entertaining and sug 
gestive, that we should be glad to see it reprinted this side the border. The 


international copyright is not yet in operation. What say the Messrs. Harper?! 


McLeod's Life of Walter Scott. C. Scrisner: New York. 


Rarely have we perused anything in the shape of a biography that has 
afforded us so much delight as this little volume. Modest_and unpretending, 


it comes from the hands of the author, and is presented to the public, un 








most com 





